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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Christian Observer. 


EXTRACTS FROM AN UNPUBLISHED 
AUTOGRAPH OF LOCKE. 


T we writer of this paper has before 
him an autograph of the celebrated 
Mr. Locke ; a few particulars con- 
nected with which may not be unin- 
teresting to the public. lt isa small, 
closely, and neatly written volume, of 
about five inches by four, handsomely 
bound with silver clasps, and contain- 
ing 476 pages. There is no date. Each 
page is carefully enclosed by four black 
lead margins ; and the whole work, 
which is in the most perfect condi. 
tion, has scarcely a blot or erasure, 
so attentive does the writer appear 
to have been to the manual as well 
as the literary part of his perfor- 
mance. No portion of this interest- 
ing MS. has ever yet been printed. 
The volume consists of three trea- 
tises, entitled, Ist, Zhe natural 
Proof of the Existence of a God, and 
the Immortality of the Soul; 2d, Of 
the weakness of Man; 3d, The Way 
of fireserving Peace with Men. The 
following prefatory letter to the 
Countess of Shaftesbury will per- 
haps best introduce the work to the 
reader. I am sorry, however, to 
say, it is written somewhattoo much 
in the old adulatory style of dedica- 
tion ; though, as I never heard what 
was the private character of the 
person to whom it is inscribed, I 
cannot estimate how far the praise 
was oF was not appropriate. 
“To the Right Honourable Marga- 
ret, Countess of Shaftesbury.* 
“ Madam,—It was a bold thing for 


one that had but begun to learn 
French, to attempt a translation out 
of it.* And it is yet bolder, to de- 
sign it aS a present to you. Fashion, 
which takes the liberty to authorize 
whatever it pleases, must be my ex- 
cuse. And since one is allowed, by 
custom, to bring vanity with one out 
of France, and with confidence to 
present, as marks of respect at home, 
any sort of toys one hath picked up 
abroad, I crave leave to make use of 
my privilege of a traveller, and to 
offer to your ladyship a new French 
production in a dress of my own 
making. This is, I think, to be suf- 
ficiently vain. But so must he ne- 
cesSarily be, who ever, having obli- 
gations like mine beyond all acknow- 
ledgment, hopes to make any return. 
And since all I can aim at will, in 
this respect, amount to but a trifle ; 
there remains no more, but that I 
endeayour to make choice of such a 
trie, to express my gratitude, as 
may have something in it peculiar 
and proper to recommend it. 
‘“When I was at a loss what to 
pitch on for this purpose, this book 
came happily into my hands; wherein 
1 found so many characters of your 


bury ? I suppose the first. The third was 
the author of the ** Characteristics ;" the 
second is not particularly celebrated in any 
way ; and the first was Locke’s long-tried 
patron. His character may be sufficiently 
ascertained from the following anecdote. 
“1 believe, Shaftesbury,” said Charles the 
Second, * thou art the wickedest fellow in 
my dominions ;” to which his lordship 
gravely replied, ‘ May it please your ma- 
jesty, of a subject, I believe I am.” 


* Was this Margaret the countess of 
the first, second, or third earl of Shaftes- 
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* It is not thoucht necessary to retain 
Mr. Locke’s spelling. 
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70 Extracts from an unjiublished Autograph of Locke. 


ladyship, that methought at first 
view it bore your mark, and did of 
right belong to you. And when I 
observed in it so many lively repre- 
sentations of that virtue which is so 
eminently seen in your ladyship, | 
thought I could not meet in all 
France any thing fitter to be put into 
your hands, than what would make 
you see so rare and extraordinary a 
sight, as a draught of some of your 
own virtues. Tor ifto be constantly 
humble in a high station, if to appear 
little to yourself in the midst of 
greatness, be a mark of the sense of 
one’s own weakness ; if to be beloved 
of all that come near yoube a demon- 
Stration that you know how to live at 
Peace with others ; if to be constant 
and frequent in acts of devotion be 
the best way of acknowledging a 
Deity ; ’tis certain your ladyship is, 
in reality, what the author has here 
given an idea of. And though his 
conceptions are natural and clear, 
and he presses the observation of his 
rules with great strength of argu- 
Ment and reason, yet he wants one 
thing to render his maxims beyond 
exception ; and that is, the know- 
ledge of your ladyship, to recom- 
mend them to the world as practica. 
ble. 

‘This advantage that I have over 
him, made me forget my want of 
skillin English and French, and other 
abilities necessary to a translator ; 
and I resolved, at all adventures, to 
put these essays Into a language un- 
derstood by a person who knew well 
how to animate and establish them 
by her practice ; and who in the ordi- 
nary course of her life, without con- 
straint, and with a facility, as it were 
natural, showed tothe world the real 
existence of those virtues which our 
author took pains to represent to 
himself in his own imagination. 

‘“ There was also another conside- 
ration, which made me think this the 
properest present I could make. For 
since it was not for me to offer any 
thing of a value fit for a person of 
your quality, the best way to hide that 
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shame was to find out some ordinary 
matter, that might lessen the esteem 
of those things that pretend to great- 
ness and preference, and make them 
appear as inconsiderable as its self. 

“The perusal of these discourses 
will, perhaps, do that in a good mea- 
sure. And I shall be the more excu- 
sable in your ladyship’s thoughts, 
for presenting you with a little blot- 
ted paper; when you, reflecting 
upon what our author says, shall per- 
haps think that all the gaudy things 
of his country are not much better, 
and scarce worth bringing over. 

‘¢ This, at least, your ladyship’s 
goocness encourages me to hope, 
that your ladyship will permit me to 
make use of this occasion to profess 
that profound respect, esteem, and 
duty wherewith 

“Tam, Madam, 
Your Ladyship’s most hamble, 
Most obliged, 
and most obedient Servant, 
* Jonn Locxe.”’ 


The tradition handed down with 
this manuscript is, that Mr. Locke 
himself composed these treatises, 
with a view to the religious welfare 
of his friend, the Earl of Shaftesbury; 
and that the story of their being a 
translation was but a modest fiction 
to gain a perusal of the work by the 
Earl, through the medium of the 
Countess, and to avoid the appear- 
ance of personelity. It was in con- 
sequence of this idea, that I lately 
requested the loan of the MS. from 
Lady M. its present possessor, (it 
having been some years since alienat- 
ed from the Shaftesbury family,) in 
order to examine how far it might be 
worthy of being given to the public. 
Internal evidence, however, soon 
convinced me that it was what it 
purported to be—a trans/lation, the 
French idiom being very apparent 
in several places. Still the orig’- 
nal author, or duthors, of the trea- 
tises remained to be discovered, 
and the only plausible conjecture 
which I could make was, that such 
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productions could have come only 
from that renowned school of sanc- 
tity and learning—Port Royal. — 

Before i had an opportunity either 
to verify or to disprove this conjec- 
ture, one of those coincidences which 
Bibliomaniacs are so fond of record. 
ing,* and which 1 request pardon 
for narrating, determined the point. 
Hlappening to enter a public sale- 
room, where the relics of an old book 
shop were being disposed of by auc- 
tion, I was about to retire on finding 
nothing but trash, chiefly worn-out 
novels, when the porter handed 
round four thin duedecimo yolumes, 
of “ Moral Essays;” the running 
title of one of which, as the book 
glided past me, struck my attention 
as being nearly the same with onc of 
those in Mr. Locke’s manuscript. 
Before, however, I could get the 
work into my hands, to ascertain the 
point, it was knocked downto a gen- 
tleman; who, it seems, purchased it 
by mistake for ‘* Paley’s Moral Phi- 
Josophy,” and was, therefore, suffi- 
ciently willing to yield me up his 
purchase. I need not add, I was 
very willing to take it, on finding 
(what I thought it first right to ex- 
plain to him), that the work was en- 
titled, “* Moral Essays on many im- 
portant Duties, written in French by 
Messieurs du Port Royal. Done 
into English by a Person of Quality. 
4 vols. Fourth Edition. London: 
for Parker, at the Bible and Crown, 
1724 ;”’ and that it contained, among 
a variety of treatises, the individual 
three which have long been sought for 
gi vain, by the different fiossessors of 
Mr. Locke’s translation. 


* The feader will recollect, inter alia, 
the celebrated prayer of the antiquarian 
Hearne, of Edmund Hall, still I believe 
preserved in the Bodleian library, in which, 
among his other acts of thanksgiving for 
mercies received, with a simplicity equal 
to his piety, he blesses God for the disco- 
very of some rare manuscripts which he had 
long sought in vain, and cites it as an in- 


stance of the Almighty goodness and pro- 
vidence. 
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Several circumstances, with which 
I need not trouble my readers, have 
made me desirous of ascertaining 
who was this translatcr, thus enti- 
tled a “ Person of Quality.” <A co- 
incidence of style (at least such it 
appears to me,) between this trans- 
lation and the devotional works of the 
Hon. Robert Boyle, leads me to sus- 
pect it may be that eminenily devout 
and exemplary man ; a man whose 
high honour it is that we cannot read 
his writings for the sake of informa- 
tion in physical science, without be- 
ing also led to the contemplation and 
veneration of the Creator, and that 
not only ag displayed in the worksof 
nature, but “in the face of Jesus 
Christ his Son.” My reasons for 
thinking Boyle may be the translator 
arc, among others, the coincidence 
of time, as also Mr. Boyle’s known 
partiality for the Jansenist writers. 
[is controversy respecting prefixing 
to the Irish Bible, which he so muni- 
ficently patronized, a preface trans- 
lated from a Jansenist author, is a 
sufficient proof, if proof were needed, 
of the last point. His biographer 
also expressly records his great pro- 
ficiency in the French language ; 
and as for the sentiments contained in 
the Port Royal Essays, they remark- 
ably correspond with those of this 
eminent man. 

The first edition of the translation 
of “ Moral Essays”? might possibly 
lead, from the circumstance of the 
date, &c., to a discovery of the trans- 
lator: but I have hitherto searched 
for it in vain, at the principal! book- 
sellers in London, as well as at the 
British Museum and other public 
libraries. Indeed, the only copy of 
any edition that I have lighted upon 
is the one now before me, and which 
I met with as before stated.* I have, 
however, examined a copy of the 
original French work in the British 


* I have since found a copy of two odd 
volumes of the first edition at the library of 
Sion College, dated 1677, 1680. 
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Museum; which has but recently 
been procured, and findthe date of 
the imprimatur (l’affrobation) to be 
1671. This copy is printed “a la 
Ilaye, 1696,” and does not mention 
in the title-page ‘ Messieurs du 
Port Royal;” which appears, there- 
fore, to have been added by the En- 
glish translator. It is, however, 
sufficiently well known, that Nicole 
had the principal hand in these es- 
says. His works may be had to- 
gether, or this particular work may 
occasionally be found separate. It 
is the best of his numerous writings. 
Many of the rest are more tinctured 
with Roman Catholic peculiarities. 
Mr. Locke and the ‘Person of 
Quality”? were evidently quite unac- 
quainted with each other's transla- 
tion: their style greatly differs; and 
that of Mr. Locke partukes of the 
well-known characte: of his publish- 
ed works. As Locke’s manuscript 
bas never beer printed, and the 
**Person of Quality’s” translation 
appears to be extremely scarce, the 
reader may not be displeased to see 
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a specimen of their respective merits, 
The following passage is from the 
second essay in Mr. Locke’s MS., 
but which stands the first in the ori. 
ginal work, and in the printed trans- 
lation. Mr. Locke appears to have 
selected and arranged his subjects 
with discriminating adaptation to the 
case of his Right Hon. friend and 
patron. It was necessary to con- 
vince him, if possible, as a prelimi- 
nary point, of the existence of a God, 
for which purpose he has selected an 
admirable essay from the second 
volume. He has proceeded, in the 
next essay, on ‘* the Weakness of 
Man,”’ to reduce to its true level the 
rank, and grandeur, and wisdom of 
man ; and to inculcate the scriptural 
maxim, ‘* Let him that glorieth, 
giory inthe Lord.” The third trea- 
tise, on “the Way of preserving 
Peace with Mankind,” not only leads 
to varlous remarks connected with 
practical religion, but was perhaps 
particularly applicable to the circum- 
stances of the translator’s Right Hon. 
patron. 





Locke's Translation. 

“‘ Tremember I was by once, when 
there was shewn to a person of great 
quality and parts, an extraordinarily 
fine piece of workmanship in ivory. 
It was a little man set upon a pillar ; 
so slender, that the least breath of 
wind was enough to shake it to 
pieces; and one could not sufficient- 
ly admire the skill of the hand that 
could work it to that smallness. But 
he, instead of being surprised, as 
were the rest of the company, de- 
clared, that the usefulness of the 
thing, and the loss of the artisan’s 
time about it, had come cross him so, 
that he could not bring his mind to 
consider that curiosity which the 
others admired in it. I found this 
thought very reasonable, but believed 
it at the same time applicable to sev- 
eral other things of greater moment. 
All those great fortunes by which 
the ambitious ralse themselves, as 


Person of Quality’s Translation. 

“TT remember there was once 
shewn to a person of great parts 
and quality, a piece of ivory most cu- 
riously wrought. It wasa man mount- 
ed on a pillar; so small, that the least 
wind was sufficient to shatter in pieces 
the whole work: nor could oneenough 
admire the exquisite address of him 
that made it. Nevertheless, this 
gentleman, instead of being sur- 
prised as the rest were, did shew 
himself to be so struck with the 
frivolousness of the piece, and so 
concerned for the loss of time em- 
ployed in the making of it, that he 
could not mind that industry the 
others were taken with. I looked 
on this sentiment as very just, but 
at the same time conceived it might 
be raised to many things of greater 
consequence. All those vast fer- 
tunes by which, as by different de- 
grees, ambitious men ascend above 
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Lecke’s Translation. 

by several degrees, upon the necks 
of the small and the great, are held 
up by props as slender and as frail in 
their kindas that of the ivory. A lit- 
tle turn of fancy in a prince, or a ma- 
lignant vapour exhaling from those 
about him, bring to the ground that 
lofty structure of ambition: and, at 
best, it is built but on the life of the 
founder. He dying, his fortune 
humbles, and sinks to nothing with 
him. And what can there be found 
more uncertain, more crazy, than the 
life of man ? That ivory toy kept with 
care, may be preserved as long as one 
pleases ; but there is no caution, no 
endeavour, able to preserve our lives; 
no means to be used that can hinder 
them from coming in a short time to 
an end.” 


Extracts from an unpfiublished Autograph of Locke. 






Person of Quality’s Translation. 
the heads, not only of the commonal- 
ty, but also of the great ones, are sus- 
tained by props as small, as frail in 
their kind, as were those of this piece 
of wrought ivory, A turn of imagi- 
Nation in the mind of a prince, a ma- 
lignant vapour in the head of those 
about him, are enough to bring to 
the ground this proud building ; 
which, after all, hath its foundation 
but on the life of an ambitious man. 
He once dead, on a sudden his for- 
tunes are overthrown and brought to 
nothing. And what is there more 
brittle, more weak, than the life of 
man ? With care we may preserve 
this little piece of ivory, and keep it 
as long as we please; but let what 
diligence soever be used to preserve 
life, there’s no means left to hinder 
its coming to a period.’ 





The following passages ure trans. 
cribed from Mr. Locke’s autograph. 
They form the opening and conclu- 


~ sion of the secontl essay, ‘On the 


Weakness of man.”’ 

‘“* Pride is a swelling of the heart, 
whereby man stretches himself and 
grows great in his own imagination. 
And the idea it gives us of ourselves, 
is the idea of strength, power, and 
greatness. This is the reason why 
riches puff us up, seeing from 
them we take occasion to fancy our- 
selves greater and stronger. We 
look on them according to the ex- 
pression of the Wise Man, as a 


_ strong town which secures us from 


the injuries of fortune, and enables 
ts to lord it over others. ‘This cau- 
ses that haughtiness, which, accord- 
ing to the Scripture, rises from 
riches, 

“ The pride of grandees is of the 
same kind with that of the wealthy ; 
and consists, as that, in the idea they 
have of their power. But since, in 
the contemplation of themselves 
alone, they find not wherewithal to 
stuff out this mighty idea, they are 
Wont to take in all those that are 


about them or belong to them. A 
great man, in the idea he hath form- 
ed of himself, is not one single man, 
but a man stuck round with all those 
that depend on him, with as many 
arms as are all theirs, because he 
moves and disposes ofthem. Theidea 
a general hath of himself includes all 
his soldiers and artillery. Thus 
every one labours as much as he can 
to take up a great deal of room in 
his own imagination. And men bus- 
tle and advance themselves in the 
world, for nothing else but to enlarge 
this idea which every one makes of 
himself in his own mind. Behold 
there the goodly end of ali the ambi- 
tious designs of mankind! Alexan- 
der and Cesar, in all their battles, had 
no other aim but this. And if one 
ask, why the grand seignor has lately 
caused the slaughter of a hundred 
thousand men in Candia, it was only 
to swell the idea he hath of himself, 
by the additional title of a conqueror. 

“This is the mint of all those 
haughty titles, which are multiplied 
in proportion as their pride within 
grows greater, or is less concealed. 
{ believe, he that first called himself 
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high and mighty fancied himself stalk- 
ing upon the heads of his vassals ; 
and it was that he meant by this 
epithet Azgh, so little agreeable to the 
low condition of man. The nations 
ofthe East, being much more foolish- 
ly vain, far outdo us of Europe in these 
sigantic titles. A whole page is too 
litue for those of the most petty 
princes in the Indies. Some swell 
them up with an inventory of their 
furniture, jewels, or elephants; anda 
particular of their revenue. For 
even all this is taken in to make part 
of that phantom with which they en- 
tertain their vanity. 

“¢ This, perhaps, Is the very reason 
why men so very passionately covet 
the approbation of others, because 
it scrves so well to confirm and 
settle them in the good opinion they 
have of themselves. They imagine 
themselves to be something excel- 
Jent; and if the public vogue move 
but that way, it breathes lite into that 
idea they have fashioned and doat 
on within. It then becomes past 
doubt true and real ; and they cannot 
be mistaken in a thing wherein they 
have the concurrent testimony of so 
many admirers.* 

“¢°'Tis this idea that gives that dif- 
ferent relish we find in abundance of 
trivial things that please or disgust 
uS; whercof at first we do not dis- 
cover the reason. We all, even those 
that are not covetous, take pleasure 
to win at all sorts of games, and every 
one is uneasy when he loses. Be- 


* Comparing Locke’s translation with 
that of the ‘*Person of Quality’s,” I find 
that the former has here omitted a para- 
graph, in which it is said that © pride grow- 
wig from spiritual endowments, is of tlie 
same kind with that grounded on outward 
advantages, &c.””? Was this omission mere- 
ly accidental; or was Locke unwilling to 
place a weapon in the hands of the Earl, 
which he might make use of in Ais turn 
against religion? I think it could not have 
been accidental, as Locke has from this 
passage altered the number of each section 
to the end of the treatise, to make it agree 
with the omission, 





cause we look on ourselves when we 
lose, as unfortunate; which carries 
with it the idea of weakness and mise. 
ry : and when we win, We consider 


ourselves as successful, which brings. 


to our minds the idea of power, be- 
cause we suppose fortune declares 
herself forus. We talk with delight 
of the past hardships and hazards we 
have met with; taking occasion from 
thence to reflect on ourselves as un- 
der the peculiar protection of the Al. 
mighty; or else as being furnished 
with sufficient vigour and dexterit 
to deal with the evils of this life. 

** If, then, man’s pride builds itself 
up upon the idea he has of bis own 
strength, the readiest way to humble 
him is to give him a view of his own 
weakness. We must try to prick 
this bubble, to let the wind out that 
swelis it. We must remove the il- 
lusion, and pull off the disguise that 
makes a man look big to himself, by 
setting before him his weakness and 
infirmity ; not thereby to deject or 
dispirit him, but to dispose him to 
seek that support and establishment, 
that strength and greatness in God 
alone, which is not to be found in the 
narrow compass of his own being, 
nor in all those things that are tack- 
ed to him. 

‘But one ought to take heed not 
to follow their steps, who, under pre- 
tence of abating the pride of man, 
have endeavoured to strike him as 
low as the beasts; and have proceed: 
ed so far as to maintain, that he hath 
10t advantages above them. Such 
discourses cross the design they pre- 
tend to advance: and they seem Ia 
ther to be sallies of wit and sport, 
than the sober arguments of reason. 
There ts in man so clear and lively a 
sense of his excellency above other 
animals, that in vain one goes about 
to stifle it, with these slight argu: 
ments or little observations, frivo- 
lous or false. All that truth aims 
at is but our humiliation; «nd 
though it abound with arguments 
to press this, yet how many are 
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there that make a shift to render in- 
effectual all its reasons, how clear and 
cogent soever! What, then, can we 
expect from those slight reasonings, 
whose weakness 1s discovered by an 
internal light which cannot be ex- 
uinguished ¢ 

«ft is to be feared that such dis- 
courses, instead of springing froma 
sincere acknowledgment of the weak- 
ness of man, and a design to take 
down his pride, take their rise from 
a secret vanity, or some more corrupt 
principle. Yor there are those who, 
willing to live like beasts, find no 
oreat humiliation in that doctrine 
which-supposes them not better than 
beasts $* But, on the contrary, they 
meet with satisfaction in it; since it 
allows them to follow their brutish 
courses with less shame, when they 
can look on them as more agreeable 
to their nature. Besides, tney are 
well content to lay themselves thus 
low,while they bring down with thei, 
to the same level, those whose great- 
ness or reputation is troublesome to 
them. ‘They matter not much to be 
themselves ranked with beasts, so 
they may but make kings and prin- 
ces part of the herd,and place philo- 
sophers and scholars in the drove 
with sheep and horses. Let us not 
then trouble ourselves to look for 
proofs of our weakness in these vain 
imaginations: we have real and sub. 
stanual instances enouch of it in our- 
selves,” 

The writer then goes on to exhi- 
bit, i ‘etail, the weakness of man as 
shewn in his soul, his body, the frail- 
ty of his life, his need of daily care, 
nourish ment, and repose ; nay, even 
in his boasted strength, his know- 
ledge, and his virtues. ‘The descrip- 
tion, though occasionally exageerat- 
ed, is extremely forcible and con- 
Vincing, and such as it required the 
Pen of a Nicole to have written. 
Locke has translated it with great 


* Probably both Locke and his author 
had in their view some such writings as 
Hobbes’s Leviathan, which made so much 
woise about that time. 
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spirit, and as if deeply impressed 
with the importance of the subject. It 
will be impracticable, in the limits of 
the present paper, to transcribe more 
than the conciuding passage of the 
essay. 

“Let us not then look for any 
Strength in the nature of man: on 
what side soever we take a view of 
him, we shall find in him nothing but 
weakness and infirmity. We ought 
to seek for it only in God, and the 
power of his grace. ’Iis he alone 
can enlighten his darkness, streng- 
then his will, sustain his life as long 
us he pleases, and at last change all 
the infirmities of: his body and soul 
into an estate of eternal glory and 
establishment. All that hath been 
said of man’s weakness serves only to 
magnify the power of that grace 
which upholds him. For what force 
ought it to have to enable a creature 
So Corrupt, so feeble, so miserable, 
to conquer himself and the devil ; to 
raise hina above all transitory things, 
and make him triumph over the 
world, and all that is deceitful, be- 
witching, or terrible in it. 

‘“ But, if it be true, that nothing: 
more discovers the power ef grace 
than the weakness of man; we may 
also say, that nothing shews the 
weakness of mun so much as the 
grace of God, and those assisiances he 
gives him ; and that the infirmiues of 
nature are, in some respects, More Vi- 
sible in those whom God hath mest 
favoured with his grace. It is not so 
strange, that those who are surround. 
ed with darkness, who know neither 
What they are,nor what they are about; 
Who follow nothing but the impres. 
sions ef their senses,and the whimsic¢s 
of their own imaginations; should 
prove inconstant, light, and wesk in 
the conduct of themselves. But who 
would not believe, that those whom 
God hath enlightened from above, to 
whom he hath discovered the two-fold 
end, the double eternity of happiness 
or misery to which they are going ; 
who have their minds filied with those 
ereat and astonishing objects of hell, 
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heaven, angels, devils, and God him- 
self dying for them; who have not 
only entertained the belief of these 
things, but have had them sink deep 
into their hearts ; who have preter- 
red God to all things on earth, know- 
ing well that they are all but vain and 
empty nothings ;—I say, who wouid 
not think, that such as these should 
be utterly incapable of being moved 
by any of the trifles of this world? 
Nevertheless, it 1s otherwise with 
them. Their hearts cease not to be 
still very sensible of the smallest 
matters. An ill look, an uncivil word, 
puts them out of order. They some- 
times yield under the slightest temp- 
tation, at the same time that God 
hath given them grace to surmount 
the greatest. ‘They still find them- 
selves liable to a thousand pas- 
sions, to a thousand unreasonable 
thoughts and irregular motions. The 
follies of the world get entrance, and 
disturb them in their most serious 
meditations. If they fall not directly 
into great crimes, they feel in them- 
selves a bias that hangs on that side, 
and gives thematendency that way ; 
and they perceive that they have not 
any strength of theirown, to hinder 
themselves from tumbling down that 
precipice, to which their natural in- 
clination, if God should leave them to 
themselves, would certainly carry 
them. 

“6 So, then, they arc these properly 
who are sensible of thelrown poverty, 
and can say with the prophet, J the 
man seeing my fioverty. “Themen of 
the world are poor and feeble, with- 
out perceiving it. A man feels not 
his inability to stand, when he hes on 
the ground. ’Tisby setting ourselves 
to stem a torrent, which is carrying 
us away, that we come to know the 
force of it. There are none, then, 
but good men, that can well know 
their own weakness; because they 
alone do their endeavours to master 
it. And though they do really get 
the better of it in occasions of most 
importance ; it is yet with so much 
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imperfection, so many failings; anq 
they have still before their eyes go 
many other cases wherein they falter, 
that they find no reason but to be the 
more convinced of their misery. 

‘It is aot only those, then, who 
are most in the dark, the most imper. 
fect, and those who pass under the 
name of weak, who ought to Say to 
God ‘ Have mercy upon me, O 
Lord, for lam weak,’ but even the 
strongest and most perfect; those 
who have received from him the 
greatest assistance of light and grace, 
For the proper effect of that light i: 
to make greater discoveries, and five 
them a greater sense of their mean- 
ness and misery: to make them ac. 
knowledge before God, that there is 
nothing but darkness in their under- 
standings; weakness and inconstancy 
in their wills ; and that their life is 
but a shadow that passes, a vapour 
that flies away. This light makes 
them cry out withthe prophet ; * My 
substance is as nothing before thee.’ 
And taking from them all confidence 
in theirown strength, making them 
vile and nothing in their own eyes, fills 
them at the same time with admira- 
tion of the almighty power of God, 
and the unfathomable depths of his 
wisdom; makes them also throw 
themselves into bis arms with an 
humble confidence and acknowledg- 
ment, that He alone is able to support 
them amidst so many infirmities, so 
much weakness. Healone can dell- 
ver them from so many evils, and 
vive them victory Over so many ene- 
mies. And finally, that it is in him 
alone they find that light, health, and 
strength, which is not to be found, 
either in themselves, or any of the 
creatures about them.” 


Should these extracts be consi 
dered interesting, 1 shal] feel plea- 
sure in transcribing, at some future 
opportunity, a few passages from the 


third treatise, ‘* On Peace.” 
S. W. 
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apt to assail the ear and wound the 
feelings: and this sometimes in a 
moment of surprise ; at others, in 
the exercise of wit ; and again, to 
add nerve to a Casual expression, or 
even to give point to our anger or 
indignation. This almost unconscious 
violation of the Third Command. 
ment is not unfreguently observable 
in the addresses of our public spea- 
kers ; and this even in our courts of 
law, and in the senate itself. Not 
only 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Mr. Burper, in his Scripture Ex- 
positor, has brought forward the fol- 
lowing historical confirmations of the 
genealogical account given in Gen. 
v. 3—-29. The precise number of 
fen generations, reckoned by the 
Jewish legislator between the Crea- 
tion and the Deluge, is repeated in 
the annals of the most distant na- 
tions. The Chinese compute ten 
generations from Fohy to Yu, who 
appears at the head of their first dy- 
nasty. The Persians enumerate the 
same number from Soliman Haki to 
Caicobad, the author of their second ; | 
race. Sanconiatho, the Phrygian, but is even used by persons whose 
reckons ten generations of gods and Welght of character and responsibili- 
demi-gods, between Uranus and the ‘Y of station should have utterly pre- 
present race of mortals. Berosus, a Cluded such a practice on account of 
Chaldean, counts the same number 1S levity, even if it had not been 
before a general deluge. The Egyp- Criminal for its impiety. 

tlans give the same number to the Indeed, so lamentable is the ex- 
Atlantides before that epoch. The tent of this sinful habit, that in the 
Tartars and Arabs, nations famed Letters of a Hindoo Rajah (by Miss 
for their simplicity, and for their at. Hamilton, ») it is ironically remarked, 
tachment to genealogies and antique With «ll the apparent simplicity of 
traditions, preserve not only the an unsuspecting heathen, that * the 
memory of these ten generations, English are a most religious nation, 
but in concert, though separated by since they so continually call upon 
distances, give to most of the ante- the Supreme Being.”? Cowper has 
diluvian patriarchs, as well as to much the same story :— 

their immediate successors, the very “ A Persian, humble servant of the sun, 


‘¢ The Name which seraphs tremble at is 
hung 
Regardlessly on every trifler’s tongue,” 


hames here consecrated to them. Who, thouph devout, of bigotry had none, 
E. Hearing a lawyer, grave in his address, 
With adjurations every word impress, 
——, Supposed the man a bishop, or at least, 
nies God’s name so much upon hus lips, a priest; 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer, Bowee at the close, with all his graceful 
As the most familiar truths often airs, 


need to be frequently enforced, I And hegged . interest in his frequent 
shall submit a few additional obser- tits aie 
vations on a subject touched upon by A still more painful, lettin 
a correspondent in yourlast Number. read, proof of the justice of the charge 
Irefer to the habit of appealing light- in question was lately afforded me by 
ly and irreverently to the Supreme a friend, who,a few years since, visit- 
Being. This practice, in one or ed China, and passed some time in 
other of its modifications, 1S painfully Canton. He states, that, when in the 
prevalent. Whether we associate theatrical representations which oc- 
with the intellectual or the thought- cur daily in the streets of that large 
less, the learned or the ignorant, City, an iLnglishman was mimicked 
ine inconsiderate mention of the by a Chinese actor, the light or pro- 
“glorious and fearful Name” is too fane use of the name of the Almigh- 
Christ. Obsery. No. 206, M 
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ty formed the prominent feature of 
the character. In short, the LEng- 
lishman appeared as a mere swearer. 
How severe a satire on a Christian 
country was involved in such a re- 
presentation ! Our lively continen- 
tal neighbours, whose airy forms are 
supported by less substantial nutri- 
ment than sults our grosser atmos- 
phere, have jong remarked, that 

“ the Engiish area very dining peo- 
ple ;” and though I have never much 
admired this indiscriminate aliega- 
tion of excess in eating and drinking, 
I am still more sorry to learn, from 
this Chinese exhibition, that we are 
considered in the East as ‘a very 
swearing one.”’ 

I would not be understood to place 
profane swearing, and the more ordl- 
nary Class of irreverent interjections 
in the same rank of criminality ; yet 
I think it sufficiently apparent that 
every appeal to the Almichty is sin- 
ful, unless when used with a really 
Solemn and pious intention: and that 
such an intention docs not ordinarily 
Characterize the usage in question 
needs little proof ; for 10 person, I 
presume, will gravely assert, that as 
often as he uses the classof expres- 
sions to which I allude, We actually 
desires God’s blessing, and implores 
hismercy. These exclamationsare 
so continually uttered in the most 
thoughtless and giddy moments, that 
we cannot but infer the inconside- 
rateness of those who venture thus 
toen.ploy them. Indeed, it would 
be preposterous to suppose them In- 
tended for a solemn firayer to God, 
and this too in the course of common 
conversation, and in seasons of mirt! 
andgayety. What then are they but 
SO many instances of taking the name 
of God “ in vain?” a practice which 
as certainly brings us under the sen- 
tence of “not guiltless,’ as 
what would be considered more fla- 
grant and aggravated violations of 
the Divine command. 

I shali conclude these few obser- 
vations, first, by appealing to the au- 


thority of Scripture which has pro- 
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nounced it one of the characteristic 
marks of the “ enemies” of God that 
“they take bis name in vain; 

and next by referring toa well-known 
passage in Addison (Spectator, No, 
531,) where, having informed us, 
that the truly honourable Robert 
Boyle never mentioned the name of 
God ‘ without a pause and a visible 
stop in his discourse ;” and that the 
Jews, so great was their veneration 
for this Name, ** would not let it en- 
ter even into their religious discour- 
ses ;” the writer concludes by say- 

ing, * What can we think of those 
who make use ef so tremendous a 
Name in the ordinary expressions of 
their anger, mirth, and most imper- 
tinent passions ; of those who admit 
itinto the most famillar questions 
and assertions, ludicrous phr ases and 
works of humour; not to mention 
those who viviate it by solemn per- 
juries? It would be an affront to 
reason to endeavour to set forth the 


horror and profaneness of such a 


practice.”’ 
NATHAN. 
—=a 
For the Christian Observer, 
ON THE DETERMINATION AND COK- 


DUCT OF ST. PAUL, 
(Concluded from p. 20.) 
Havine touched upon the doctrines 
and determination of St. Paul, we are 
now to examine the conduct which 
he exhibited. This, as well as the 
former point, we may learn from his 


own words: “I was with you 
weakness, and In fear, and in mucil 
trembling.” 


This language, it needs scarcely 
be observed, does not mean fear of 
man ; for in this respect, the Apos 
tle could say, “I count not my life 
dear to myself ;” “Tam ready notto 
be bound only, butalso to die at Jeru: 
salem ;”’ “none of these things mov. 
me, neither count I my life dear te 
myself, so that I may finish my course 
with joy, and the adadecry which | 
have received of the Lord Jesus. 
Whatever might be the failings ° 
this great Apostle,the fear of mance” 
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tainly was not one of them. Neither 


was he ashamed of the Gospel of 


Christ ; nor did he dread the odium 
attached to religion ; nor did he feel 
doubtful that the Divine blessing 
would attend his ministry, and that 
God would support and vindicate his 
own revealed word. It was a mo- 
tive far removed from an unholy 
cowardice that caused this eminent 
Apostle to say: “TT was with you in 
weakness, and in fear, and in much 
trembling.” This strong language 
was the result of an ardent desire for 
che souls of men; of seli-diffidence 
and humility ;—it was the language 
of one who felt the awful responsi- 
bility of his ofhce; who dreaded 
mistake which might be fatal to his 
own soul or the souls of his people; 
—in a word, the language of one 
who trembled to think that “afier 
having preached to others, he him- 
self might be a cast-away.” The 
nace in which this holy fear ori- 
ginuted, may be discerned bv a slight 
investivat 1On. 
fa the first place, one reason why 

the Apostie, in common with every 
fauhful minister of Christ, would be 
inclined to feel ‘“* weakness, and fear, 
and much trembling’? in the dis- 
charge of his office, ariscs from the 
fieculiar nature of his message. For 
whatis that message ? Itis no human 
invention, which we are at liberty to 
receive or not with impunity ; no 
daily or common-place communica- 
tiony which may be attended to or 
not without danger or inconvenience. 
No; it is “the testimony of God.’ 
Itis a message from the Sovereign 
und only Potentate to a_ rebellious 
world; and on the mode of its re- 
ception depend all our hopes and 
fears for eternity. We are “saved 
with an everlasting salvation,” if we 
receive it: we are for ever lost, if 
we reject it. And who that seriously 
considers this alternative would not 
experience ‘* weakness, and fear, 
and much trembling,” when charged 
with such a commission? If a dele- 


w 


vate from an earthly prince would 
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feel no inconsiderable anxiety upon 
a subject of difficulty which involved 
the temporal welfare of his country, 
What ought ¢hat man to feel who is 
“an ambassador for God,” and whose 
Celestial message is either ** a savour 
of life unto life, or of death unto 
death,” to every individual to whom 
itis delivered? 

Again; had the message of the Chris- 
tian minister been something familiars 
something within the ordinary range 
ofhuman discovery, he might have 
hoped to be able to deliver it ina man- 
ner becoming its nature ; but what 
must he feel when he considers that 
he has to teach men upon subjects in- 
finitely surpassing all human concep- 
tions, and which he himself, in his 
most favoured) moments, can only 
“see through a glass darkly ?’ Tf, 
again, his doctrines had been smooth 
and pleasing to the natural mind, he 
might have felt less difficulty : but 
what must he experience when he 
knows that his message is utterly 
opposed to every feeling of the un- 
renewed soul; that it is * foolish- 
ness’’ to the na tural man, and cannot 
be discerned but by the illumination of 
God’s Holy Spirit ? He is authorized 
to prociaun death and judgment, 
heaven and hell. He comes to the 
man of the world, to announce, that 
‘ whoever loveth the world, the love 
of the Father is notin him.” He 
comes tothe thoughticss dissipated 
character to say, “fle that liveth in 
pleasure is dead while he liveth.”’ 
He comes to the ambitious, the as~ 
pirant after temporal honour and ex- 
alted worldly connexions, to say, 
‘¢ The friendship of the world is en- 
mity with mats * Tle comes to the 
lover of wealth to say, “ The love of 
money is the root of all evil, which 

vhile some coveted after they have 
erred from the faith, and have pierced 
themselves through with many sor- 
rows. Tle comes to the decent os- 
tentatious formalist to say, “ Except 
yourrighteousness excecd that of the 
Scribes and Pharisces, ye shall 
no wise enter the kingdom of God.”’ 
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And must not he who has sucha 
messave entrusted to him feel some 
anxiety and trembling, lest be should 
deliver it in vain f!—especially if we 
consider, that it ls not a mere genc- 
ral statement of these things that is 
sufficient. He is to take care that 
he make them plain and clear; that 
‘he keep nothing back, and that he 
exaggerate nothing. He is totrace 
the deceitful heart through all its 
windings; to shew the sinner to 
himself; to grapple with his con- 
science; to search out and expose 
his vain excuses; and to bring him 
by every possible means to the obe- 
dience of Christ. It would be easy 
to glide through a cold routine of 
unmeaning formalism, or even to 
amuse and interest the minds of men 
by bare dissertations on the generali- 
ties of religion; but to do all that 
has been mentioned, and to do it with 
that firmuess and fatth, that prudence 
andaffection,which characterized the 
Apostle, isno easy task. Well, then, 
might this holy man unaffectedly ex- 
claim, ‘* IT was with you In weakness, 
and in fear, and in much trembling.” 

This disposition of mind must also 
be greatly increased in every sincere 
minister, by the outward difficulties 
which surround bim. Ifmen were 
ready to embrace the Gospel as soon 
asitis proposed fortheir acceptance, 
and to live according to its precepts 
and spirit, no small part of the bur- 
den would be removed, But when 
every thing seems to oppose it ; 
when there is worldliness, and indif- 
ference, and pride, and vanity, and 
evil passion to contend with; when 
one man hates religion, and another 
despises it, and another openly op- 
poses it, the difficulty must be great- 
iy enhanced. There are, besides, 
often special difficulties. The Co- 
rinthians, for instance, were addicted 
to a factious spirit : among the Ephe- 
cians ** srievous wolves had entered, 
devouring the flock :”’ the Galatians 
were * bewitched” by legal doc- 
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trines ; and other churches had their 
peculiar faults, as we find not only 
from the Apostolic writings but by 
our Lord’s own messages sent to 
them by St. John in the Revelations. 
In like manner, in the present day, 
the varying aspects of individuals 
and congregations present corres- 
ponding difficulties to the conscien- 
tious pastor. What minister, espe- 
cially in a large sphere, can ade- 
quately ascertain the modes and 
habits of his people ;—where and 
how they severally spend their time, 
what are their peculiar sins and 
temptations ; what are the thoughts 
and views, the tastes and prejudices, 
of the various members of his charge, 
relative to the great subjects con. 
nected with their salvation, That 
which may edify one may harden 
another ; what may be necessary to 
arouse the obstinate sinner, may 
bruise the broken reed. And how 
greatly do these and similar conside- 
rations increase the difficulties which 
the Apostle appears to have expe- 
rienced ! 

Yet even this is not all; for the 
faithful minister would not so greatly 
tremble in discharging the duties of 
his office, were it not for the addi- 
tional consciousness of his own per- 
sonal defects. The Apostle himself 
remarked : “ We have this treasure 
in earthen vessels.” There needs 
but a transient glance at the insuffi- 
ciency, the weakness, the inconsis- 
tencies which mark the conduct of 
the best of men, to furnish sufficient 
evidence of the anxiety which a faith- 
ful minister must inevitably expe- 
rience when he duly considers the 
defects of his own character and their 
possible operation upon the eternal 
welfare of his flock. He isa city set 
upon a hill, and cannot be hid. On 
his private character not less than 
his public ministrations will depend, 
under God, the success of his la: 
bours. His tempers, his conduct 
his family, the mode in which he 
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spends his time and arranges the 
concerns both of his parish and his 
household, will be minutely watched 
and severely criticised ; and in pro- 
portion as any inconsistency 1s dis- 
covered will the effect of his 
spiritual labours be diminished. Be- 
sides—the conduct of his studies, 
his secret meditations, his unseen 
yelirements, the thoughts and emo- 
tions Which are known only to him- 
self and bis Maker, will greatly in- 
fluence kis general character, and 
thus materially retard or promote 
the yreat object of bis ministry. Is 
it then a matter for surprise that St. 
Paulmwho scrutinized so severely, 
and detected so keenly, the state of 
his own heart, that great as he was, 
both as 4 man and a Chrisuan, he 
scrupled not to call himself the chief 
of sinners—should feel weakness and 
fear in the discharge of his exalted 
vocation? And if he, ** who was not 
a whit behind the chief of the Apos- 
tles,” was not exempt from this 
salutary fear, how much more ought 
it to be felt by those who, while they 
bear a not less important, though 
less extensive, commission, are far 
removed from that pre-eminent de- 
votedness of character which distin- 
guished this great Apostle ? 

It will, however, appear even still 
more forcibly why the Apostle’s con- 
duct was thus marked by a holy fear 
and diffidence, if we reflect upon the 
responsibility of his office. We 
watch,” said he, “as they that must 
cive an account.’’ He seems to 
have considered himself as placed in 
a situation similar to that of K:zekiel: 
* Son of man, I have made thee a 
watchman unio the house of Israel : 
therefore hear the word at my mouth, 
and give them warning from me. 
When [ say to the wicked, Thou 
shalt surely die; and thou givest 
him not warning, nor speakest to 
warn the wicked from his wicked 
way, to save his life, the same wick- 
ed man shall die in his iniquity, but 
his blood will I require at thine 
hand.” Indeed, as before remarked, 
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18. 8h 
he himself says: “I keep under my 
body, and bring it into subjection, lest 
that by any means. when I have 
preached to others, I myself should 
be a Cast-away.’ From his deep 
conviction of the importance of his 
office, combined with a correspond- 
ing sense of his own accountable- 
ness before God for: the faithful 
discharge of its dutics, naturally and 
properly arose that fear and trem- 
bling with which his labours were 
conducted. Far removed from spi- 
ritual pride, or a high opinion of his 
Own ministerial wortuiness, he hum- 
bly deplored his failings, and prayed 
for pardon for actions wiich a pre-e 
sumptuous and pharisaic professor 
of Christianity would have confident- 
ly brought forward as rather desery- 
ing reward. What a lesson does 
this part of the Apostle’s character 
afford to the ostentatious, the pha- 
risaic, the spiritually proud, the self- 
rlorious character; and especially 
when that character is found con- 
nected with the ministerial vocation! 
If such were the sentiments of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, what 
should be the humility, the diffidence, 
the fear, the trembling of those who 
in ihe present age so inadequately 
follow his steps! If even St. Paul 
thus solemnly felt the awful weight 
of his responsibility, what excuse 
shall be made for the man who neg- 
lects, by prayer, by study, by vigi- 
lance, by activity, to endeavour to 
save himself and them that hear him? 
W. 
_—=——— 
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Rom. vi. i7, 18.—God be thanked 
that ye were the servanis of sin, 
but ye have obeyed from the heart 
that form of doctrine which was 
delivered you. Being then made 
free from sin, ye became the ser- 
vants of righteousness. 


THERE Is, perhaps, no stronger 
test of our character before God, 
than the way in which we ate ac. 
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customed to feel with regard to those 
things which we know to be sinfulin 
his sight. The true Christian avotds 
what is contrary to the Divine law, 
not only because he dreads future 
punishment, but because he loves 
and fears en Lawgiver, and feels it 
a pleasure as well asa duty to obey 
his  aaacende The prevalence of 
such a dispositicn in t 2 
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deed, where the former effect ate 
not take place, the latter cannot - for 
it is said that Christ redeemed to 
himself “a pecul alous 
of good works.” In examining * whe- 
ther or not we come under this des- 
cription, the words of the text will 
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furnish us with some plain and valua- 
ble instructions. We learn from 
them— 


First, Phe character cf all men by 
nature—servants of sin, Secondly, 
The character of the people of God 
—srvants of righteousness. Thirdly, 
The way in whi ch this change of 
character is effected; namely, by 
obeying from the heart the form of 
doctrine revealed in the Gospei. 

First. The character of men by 
mature is that of servants of si??.— 
The expression does not apply to 
those individuals only to whom St. 
Paul was immediately writing, but 
it includes us all. Our Christian 


baptism and other privileges make 
t 


no difference in this respect, unless 
there be also the regenerating, a vy 
fy 


converting, and sanctifying inilue 


ces of God’s ssoly Spirit. Our hives 
may be decently moral, and our cha- 
racter fair before men, while we still 
continue in a unhappy condition of 


We may live and 


die deceived, thinking ourselves 
free, and at liberty, and in security ; 
while we remain under that worst of 


bondage, the dominion of the world, 


the flesh, and the devi! ; or, as the 
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Scriptures express it, under “ the 
prince of the power of the air, the 
god of this world, the spirit. that 
worketh in the children of disobedi.- 
ence.”” 

But, how is this painful fact proy- 
ed: It is proved, inthe first place, 
irom the plain declarations of Scrip. 
ture itself. All mankind, Jew and 
Gentile, are there sal to be conclud. 
ed under sin. We are all equally 
inheritors of a fallen nature, and have 
all gone astray from God’s ways like 
lost sheep. When Jehovah looked 
down ef old from heave n, tosee “if 


there were eny that did understand, 
thar did seek God;” he found that 


‘every one was gone back, that they 
vere altogether become filthy; and 
that there was none that did good, no 
Mot one.” Such was the character 
of mankind at that period: and we are 
nowhere taught in Scripture, that it 
has since changed for the better. 
But another and a very plain and 
forcible proof is, daily experience. 
Whichever way we turn our eye, 
sin and its effects are awfully visible. 
If we look into our own hearts, the 
same general truth will appear writ- 
ten In the most conspicuous cCha- 
racters. Ido not mean that all men 
are prone to exactly the same vices ; 
nor are all guilty of open profligacy 
of living, though too many are even 
thus notoriously included in the ex- 
pression of the text. But are not 
we all by nature under the dominion 
of our evil passions’ Are we not ad- 
dicted to sinful pleasure, and to the 
vanities ofthe world? Do wenotneg- 
lect prayer, and forget God? Are we 
not too careless respecting the future 
welfare of our souls? Have we not 
been proud, and selfish, and unholy ! 
Can “ in a word, say that we have 
loved the Lord our God with all our 
hearts, and our neighbour as our- 
selves? Assuredly, in one or other; 
perhaps, and most or all of thes 
instances, we must stand guilty and 
self-condemned before God. ven 
where the restraints of education 
and the fear of losing our charac: 
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ter, and other causes, may have pre- 
yented our becoming openly immo- 
ral, if we know ourselves, we must 
confess that the seeds of every sin 
are in our hearts, and that nothing is 
wanting but temptation and opportu- 
nity, with the absence of God’s re- 
straining grace, to make them spring 
up like briars and thorns on every 
side. 

Thus it appears clearly, that all 
men are by nature “the servants of 
sin;”’ for our Lord teaches us, that 
“ whosoever committeth sin, is the 
servant of sin:” and all men, we have 
seen, cCominit sin, so that all men are 
its servants; or, as the word implies, 
its saves, under a disgraceful though 
willing bondage, led captive by Sa- 
tan at his will. Weconless this aw- 
ful truth in the daily services of our 
chureh: we acknowledge our sins of 
omission and of commission: the 
most holy and cminent Christians in 
cvcry age have borne witness to it. 
Which of ws, then, will venture to 
deny, in his own case, what the Scrip- 
tures and daily experience thus alike 
prove to be the natural condition of 
all mankind ¢ 

But here arises a question of great 
importance; for if the foregoing de- 
scription be true, who can be saved? 
Heaven, we know, is not the abode 
of any thing that defileth ; how then 
shall sinners like us grain admission? 
lt is the habitation of pure ee 
beings; how then shall we, who are 
by nature “ servants oi sin,” find ac- 
cess? This difficulty will be answer- 
ed, if we consider, 

Secondly, The character of the 
people of God: they are the “ser. 
vants of rightecusness.”—This most 

Important chang e of character must 
take place in us, to fit us for the hap 
piness of heaven. Sin has disquati- 
ied us: we have not only foricited 
this blessed inheritance, but by na- 
ture we are not even in a proper 
state of mind to enjoy it. We must, 
therefore, be turned from darkness 
to light, and from the power of Sa- 
tan unto God. ‘This conversion is a 


oo. 
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complete change of character. The 
love of righteousness and holiness Is 
its most evident mark, For true 
Christians may not agree on every 
lesser point; but in this, at least, they 
all resembJe each other, that they 
desire and lavour to be holy as their 
Father in heaven is holy, aud perfect 
as he is periect 
Righteous sness is in the text oppose 
ed tosin: the one is the distinguish- 
ing mark of the servants of God, the 
other that of the servants of Satan. 
Our Lord himself has told us, that 
we cannot serve both these masters 
at once: we must therefore quit the 
service of sin, if we would enter that 
of mone. We must crucify 
our evil affections and lusts; we 
must give up our pride and vanity ; 
we must cease to be conformed to 
the world ; we must come out from 
itand be separate; we must love 
much that we once tan and hate 
much that we once loved. Ifsinners 
entice us, we must not consent : they 
are no longer to be our Companions, 
or their ways ourways. The service 
of righteousness is a far higher and 
nobler employment than theirs: it 
includes repentance for sin, faith in 
Christ, conversion of heart, and holi- 
ness of conduct; and it leads to im- 


mortalily and unfading bliss in the 
world to come. 
Well, then, might the Apostle 


thank God for such a change in the 
character of those to whom he was 
writing. He did of course, 
thank God on account of their having 
been the servants of sin: but he 
thanked him, that although they had 
formerly been so, they had now be. 
come the servants of rightcousness ; 
that thev bad seen the folly and er- 
ror of their ways, and had beer 
e of God, to re- 
se of them, to turn into the 
way that leadeth to Jife everlasting. 
And assuredly this was a just ground 
of congratulauen; for “ the wages 
of sin,” we are told, “is death :” 
so that, till their conversion, they 
were in the direct road to destruc. 
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tion; whereas now, having become 
children of God, and joint-heirs with 
Christ, the gift of God io them was 
eternal life. Indeed, not only did 
the Apostle rejoice and thank God 
for this change, but the angels them- 
selves, doubtless, partook in this holy 
satisfaction ; for our Lord teaches us, 
that there is joy even in heaven over 
asinner that repenteth. There is 
joy, in the first place, because he is 
made “free ‘rom sin ;” that is, he is 
no longer under its uncontrolled 
power. There is joy because he is 
pardoned and justified ; and still grea- 
ter will be the joy when, having per- 
severed in his sacred course as the 
faithful soldier and servant of Christ 
unto his life’s end, he is at length ad- 
mitted to the right hand of God with 
that delightful welcome, “ Weill done, 
good and faithful servant; enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Having thus considered the great 
change which had taken place in the 
Roman converts, and which Is equal- 
ly necessary in each of us, in order to 
fit us for heaven, we are now, 

Thirdly, to inquire into the means 
by which it was effected ; namely, by 
obeying, from the heart, that form of 
doctrine delivered inthe Gospel; or, 
to speak the language of the text 
more literaliy, by obeying from the 
heart that form of doctrine into which, 
as into a mould, they were delivered 
or cast. As the wax takes the im- 
pression of the seal, so the Roman 
converts had been modelled, as it 
were, Into the form of the Gospel: 
they had recovered something of that 
Divine image in which they were 
originally created, but which they had 
lost by becoming the servants of sin. 

Let us view the process by which 
this important change of Character was 
effected. It was by means of the Gos- 

el of Christ; by submission to the 
holy and self-denying doctrines which 
were the great topics of the Apos- 








necessary that we make a distinction 
between the outward and visible re. 
ception of Christianity, and that ip. 
ward and spiritual reception which 
renders it the means of making ys 
the servants of righteousness. We 
see but too plainly that innumerable 
persons “ profess and call themselves 
Christians” who have nothing of 
Christians but their baptism and their 
outward profession. This mere ac. 
knowledgment of the Gospel may 
exist where the individual is under 
the servitude of sin, and dead to eye. 
ry thing spiritual and righteous. 

St. Paul, therefore, thanks God 
that the Romans had received the 
Gospe! not only in this genera) man- 
ner, but ** from the heart.’’ It is this 
cordial reception of it which alone 
can convert the soul from sin to 
righteousness. The word preached 
cannot profit, unless itbe mixed with 
faith in them that hear it. The fal- 
low ground of the heart must be 
deeply ploughed, as it were, by re- 
pentance, as well as watered by the 
dews of God’s blessing, to render the 
word of eternal life fruitful in the 
soul. The seed scattered by the way 
side and onthe rocky soil soon perish- 
es: it must be received into “an 
honest and good heart’’ before it can 
become productive of the * peaceable 
fruits of righteousness.” 

t was such a reception on the part 
of the Romans that rejoiced the heart 
of the Apostle. ‘They had heard 
the doctrines of the Gospel; they 
had been enlightened by the Spirit 
of God to understand them; they had 
been led by his Divine influences to 
embrace them. The Gospel, thus 
received in the faith and love of it, 
had made them “ free from sin,” and 
had brought them into the “ gloricvs 
liberty of the sons cf God, St 
Paul speaks of them, in the first 
chapter of the Epistle, as «called 
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to be saints.” He therefore exhorts 
them, in the chapter before us, to 
‘reckon themselves dead unto sin, 
but alive unto God, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.’ And throughout 
the Epistle he describes their inva- 
luable privileges; as free from the 
condemnation of the law, joined to 
their Redeemer by an indissoluble 
bond, and heirs of that eternal inheri- 
tance which he has prepared for 
them that love him. As a conclu- 
sion from the whole, he beseeches 
them by the mercies of God to pre- 
sent their bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God ; not to 
be conformed to the world ; to think 
humbly of themselves; to attend to 
the duties of their calling ; to be af- 
fectionate, diligent, charitable, pla- 
cable, and submissive to authority, 
with many other duties becoming 
their exalted character as the ser- 
vants of righteousness. 

The only way in which such a 
change of character can be effected 
is by obedience to the coctrines of 
Christ. The natural man cannot 
aspire so high as to reach this exalted 
mark, Every thing earthly debases 
the heart ; but faith in the Redeemer 
purifies it, and enables us to over- 
come the world. It raises the af- 
fections to heavenly objects, and 
mortifies every sinful desire of the 
fallen mind. In proportion as it 
prevails, it renders us active in our 
duties to God and our neighbour ; 
teaching us “so to pass through 
things temporal, that finally we lose 
not the things eternal.” 

In speaking of obedience to the 
form of poctrine delivered in the 
Gospel, we are not to suppose that 
the Apostle intended to exclude the 
freeeftive parts of religion. In fact, 
they cannot be disunited. The word 
“doctrine” is not unfrequently used 
in the New Testament to include 
the whole of Christianity ; as, in 
the Old Testament, the words law, 
statules, precepts, and commiand- 


| Ments, frequently include no less 
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what we are to believe than what 
we are to practise. We cannot be 
truly moulded into the doctrine of 
Christ, without exhibiting the bless- 
ed effects of that doctrine in our life 
and character. Every part of the 
Gospel, more or less, “teaches us, 
that, denying ungodiiness and world- 
ly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in the present 
evil world.” 

The particular error which St. 
Paul was combating, in the chapter 


from which the text is taken, was | 


that of disjoining the precepts from 
the privileges of Christianity, and 
representing the doctrine of free sal- 
vation, through faithin the Redeemer, 
as leading to the awful conclusion, 
Let us sin, that grace may abound. 
He shews both the unreasonableness 
and the impiety of such a represen- 
tation, and enforces the duty of holy 
obedience from the consideration 
that the Christian 1s dead to the law, 
‘¢ free from siv,”’ and alive to God. 
St. Paul expressly mentions obe- 
dience to that “form of doctrine” 
which had been delivered to them, 
and which had been unjustly censur- 
ed as lieading to the unwarrantable 
conclusion just mentioned, as the 
cause of the conversion of the Ro- 
man believers from sin to righteous- 
ness; thus shewing the inseparable 
union between the doctrines and the 
precepts of religion. The Romans 
not only laid hold of the hope set 
before them in the Gospel, but evi- 
denced in their deportment the 
truth of that scriptural remark, that 
‘* whoso hath this hope in him, puri- 
fieth himself even as God is pure.” 
Having trusted tothe Redeemer for 
salvation, they were desirous of liv- 
ing to his glory. Their obedience 
was voluntary and cheerful : it was 
“from the heart.” Not, indeed, that 
they were without sin, but by faith 
in Christ they had become ‘“ free 
from it” as to its punishment ; 
while its power also was being 
daily mortified in their souls, and 
N 
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they were soon to be translated to 
that holy and happy world where it 
should cease for evermore. 

This important subject naturally 
leads us to address a few concluding 
remarks, i. To those who are sull 
the servants of sin; 2. ‘To those 
who have become, by the grace of 
God, the servants of righteousness. 

Awful, indeed, is the lot of the 
former; forthe Apostle teaches us, 
in the concluding verse of this chap- 
ter, that the “ wages of sin is death.” 
Far from having reason to “thank 
God” ontheir account, the ministers 
of Christ have abundant cause to 
weep and lament over them. Their 
life is a scene of sin and folly: their 
end is everlasting destruction. Nor 
have they any but themselves to 
blame for their unhappy lot; for 
their punishment is of their own 
seeking : it is the natural effect—the 
‘wages’ of their sin. ‘ Know ye 
not, that unto whom ye yield your- 
selves servants to obey, his servants 
ye are to whom ye obey; whether of 
sin unto deail, or of obedience unto 
righteousness {”’ 

But how happy, both in time and 
eternity, is the portion of the other 
description of character ! “ Being 
made free from sin, and become ser- 
vants to God, they have their fruit 
unto holiness and the end everlasting 
life.” The servant in ancient days 
was his master’s property ; a part of 
his goods which he might keep for 
life, or dispose of, or alienate in any 
way he pleased. According, there- 
fore, as the master was good or bad, 
rich or poor, liberal or avaricious, 
the condition of the servant was ren- 
dered more or less favourable. To 
he released from the servitude of a 
bad master, and to be placed in the 
family of a good one, was a most de- 
sirable and happy alteration in his 
circumstances. St. Paul, therefore, 
brings forward this plain and fami- 
liar allusion to point out the privi- 
lege of the true Christian. ‘ One 
is his master, even Christ ;” and how 
easy and delightful is this blessed 


service our Saviour himself hath 
taught us when he said, ** Take my 
yoke upon you, and learn of me, for 
lam meck and lowly in heart, and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls; 
for my yoke is easy, and my burden 
islight.”” If we have scriptural rea. 
son to believe that we are included 
in the privileges of this happy con- 
dition, let the recollection of the past 
keep us humbie, let the favourable 
change thst has taken place make us 
grateful, ict the hope of the future 
render us joyful. Above all, let us 
aspire after greater conformity to 
God, let our exertions in his service 
be more sincere and zealous, and let 
them branch out into all the details 
of social and relative duty, and eyi- 
dence themselves by a humility, and 
purity, and disinterestedness which 
none can gainsay or resist. Amen. 


— a 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


Ir being the custom in many churches 
to sing after the Second Lesson, the 
writer of this query would be glad 
to know on what authority this prac- 
tice rests, or for what purpose it is 
adopted. The Rubric expressly di- 
recis, that in quires and “places 
where they sing,’’ the anthem (and 
of course the psalm which occupies 
its place) shail immediately follow 
the third collect. It is not often 
thata prescribed rule should be in- 
fringed for a slight convenience ; 
but, in this case, | am not aware that 
any convenience is gained by the 
change. The only reason which I have 
ever heard assigned for the alteration 
is, that it prevents the disturbance of 
the congregation rising from their 
knees to sing, and recurring to thelr 
former position when the psalm 1s 
finished ; but, in point of fact, this 
interruption is found, (as I doubt 
not the compilers of our Liturgy in 
tended it to be,) a seasonable relief 
from the posture of kneeling, whict: 
few persons can retain without 
some inconvenience during the 
whole service. In many churches 
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and chapels, the Rubric is still 
strictly observed ; and I think it 
could only have been inadvertence 
that has in other places introduced 
the irregular custom of which I com- 
plain. Inthe place of worship which 
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IT attend, the irregularity has been 
lately corrected, not less to the ad- 
vantage and convenience of the offi- 
ciating minister, than for the relief 
of the congregation. 

PHILO-RUBRIC. 










MISCELLANEOUS. 


For the Christian Observer. 
ESSAYS ON THE TASK. 
No. IV. 


I~ a poem so excursive as the Task, 
it is alweys a difficult matter to ma- 
nage the transitions from one subject 
to another ; a difficulty for whicha 
poet rarely obtains due credit when 
he surmounts it, although he will 
certainly be censured when he 
fails. Vora barsh and abrupt tran- 
sition forces itself on our notice, 
while the mind passes imperceptibly 
from one object to another, where 
each is properly introduced, and fol- 
lows the preceding in a natural or- 
der; and as it is not immediately 
sensible of the distance betwecn the 
first topic and the last, none but an 
attentive reader will observe the 
minute and well-adjusted concatena- 
tion of the whole, by which the mu- 
tual dependency of all its parts is 
preserved. Cowper was in danger 
of bewildering himself and his reader 
in the exuberance of subjects which 
a winter’s morning walk presented 
to his view. This, however, he 
has avoided : and, by a most judi- 
clous selecticn of topicks, he has 
opened this book with a description 
of a winter’s morning, the beauty of 
which must be appreciated, not less 
by those who refuse to be pleased 
€xceptin accordance to critical rules, 
than by those whoure contented to 
admire, without analyzing the sources 
of their gratification. T he j icy palace 
of Anne, empress of Russia, is the 


Toeat thy heart through 


grand link which connects his de- 
scription of the objects that attract- 
ed his notice in a frosty morning 
with his descant upon Liberty. 

The account of this singular struc- 
ture embraces so many particulars 
that it requires no illustration : but 
the moral which he so beautifully and 
unaffectedly elicits from it will al- 
ways recommend it to peculiar no- 
tice. 


‘* Alas! ‘twas but a mortifying stroke 
Of undesigned severity, that glanced 
(Made by a monarch) on her own estate, 
On human grandeur and the courts of kings, 
’T'was transient in its nature, asin shew 
>was durable ; as worthless as it seemed 
Iatrinsically precious: to the foot 
Treacherous and false: it smiled, and it 
was cold.” 


Cowper had no experience in 
court affairs, yet he seems to have 
understood them as well as one who 
feelingly describes the miseries of a 
court suitor, and whose description 
our poet had before him. 


6 Full little knowest thou that hast not 
tried 
What hell it is in suing long to bide ; 


To lose good days that might be better 


spent ; 
To waste lonp nights in pensive discontent ; 
T'o speed to-day,to be put back to-morrow ; 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sor- 
row ; 


To fret thy soul with crosses and with 


cares; 
comfortiess de- 
spairs ; 


To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run. 


‘To spend, to give, to want, to be undone. ” 
Spenser’s Mother Hubbard’s Tale. 
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The mind is always gratified by 
the introduction of reflections aris- 
ing so naturally out of the subject 
as those upon royal tavour. They 
have redeemed many inferior poems 
from neglect, and have added inte- 
rest to many which were otherwise 
deservedly popular. The most ad- 
mired of the odes of Horace are in. 
terspersed with them ; and to them 
Grongar Hill is indebted for much 
of the secret charm which make 
every reader anxious to impress it 
on his memory. 

From yarious parts of Cowper’s 
writings, as well as from that in 
which he describes war as one of 
the royal sports, we may learn that 
Frederick of Prussia was no favou- 
rite of his: at that time he was the 
hero of Europe, though in our days 
his fame has been eclipsed by the 
superior renown of another military 
adventurer ; whose character, with 
all his crimes, great as they have 
been, is, in my mind, preferable to 
that of the Prussian despot. 


3 


‘¢ When Babel was confounded,” &c. 


Compare this passage with Deut. 
Xxxil. 8. 

Having expressed his abhorrence 
of despotism, he exhibits the just 
value which he set upon that ration- 
al liberty which ‘ gives the fleeting 
flower of life its lustre and its per- 
fume.’ It is much to be regretted, 
that in his address to his native coun- 
try, he should have said : 


‘¢ With all thy loss of empire, and though 
squeezed 

By public exigence, till animal food 

Fails for the craving hunger of the state, 

Thee I account still happy.” 


Language like this has so long 
been adopted by the disaffected and 
discontented, that the loyal reader 
almost imperceptibly identifies it 
with the effusions of that pretended 
and loquacious patriotism which 
never fails ultimately to meet with 
public contempt. Experience has 
proved the fallacy of all prognostica- 
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tions of national bankruptcy ; and as 
formerly much valuable knowledge 
may have been acquired by visionary 
researches after the philosopher’s 
stone, so now we are taught much 
by writings on the national debt, (or 
by explanations of prophecy with re- 
ference tothe present times,) though 
the development of events has equal- 
ly confuted them all, and proved that 
they have all equally failed in their 
great object ; whether it were toas- 
sign limits to public credit, or to fix 
the day of the commencement of the 
Millennium. Thus has unmerited 
contempt been sometimes brought 
upon the labours of able financiers, 
expert chemists, or learned divines ; 
by which, in some instances, even 
judicious investigation may have been 
discouraged. 

Cowper’s account of the origin 
of monarchial government may be 
questioned, as he attributes it to su- 
perior bravery in the individual se- 
lected as king. Among our nor- 
thern ancestors, adifferent procedure 
took place: “ Reges ex nobilitate, 
duces ex virtute sumunt.” It is 
creditable to Cowper’s discernment 
that we who have seen the conduct 
of the French nation under so many 
different circumstances, can attest 
how truly he estimated their love for 
royalty, and their notions of liberty. 

The lines on the Bastile were 
quoted by Mr. Fox, in a manner cal- 
culated to attract public attention. 
in a debate, May 11, 1792, he said, 
he knew the Right Hon. gentleman’s 
taste for poetry ; and when the Bas- 
tile was mentioned, a description of 
it came into his mind, as given by 
one of the first of our modern poets, 
the amiable Cowper, in his poem of 
the Task. 


“Ye horrid towers, the abode of broken 
hearts, 

Ye dungeons and ye cages of despair, 

That monarchs have supplied from age 
to age 

With music such as suits their sovereig 
ears, 

The sighs and groans of miserable mar 
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_eeeeee Tis the cause of man, 
There dwell the most forlorn of human kind 
Immured though unaccused, condemned 
untried.” 


After having repeated these lines, 
Mr. Fox added, in the language of 
the poet, that there was not an En- 
glish heart which would not leap to 
hear that this monument of arbitrary 
power, this abode of wretchedness 
and despair, had now fallen. We 
are told by Hayley, that Cowper was 
much gralfied at this favourable no- 
tice of his work, by one whom he 
must have deemed no incompetent 
judge of poctry, though he certainly 
could not have admired his general 
character. Cowper’s description of 
the prisoner suffers irom the com- 
parison which we are irresistibly led 
to make between it and a similar pas- 
sage in Sterne; a man, who like 
many others, affords melancholy 
proof that transcendent genius may 
gild, but cannot break, the bonds of 
inherent depravity ; and whose writ- 
ings, while they Induce us to admire 
their talents, compe! us to detest 
their principles. Well did Mr. Wil- 
berforce say of Sterne, that the chief 
effect of his writings is to produce 
in the mind ‘a morbid sensibility in 
the perception of indecency.” 

In controverting anv of Cowper’s 
positions, we feel as if we were 
questioning the decision of a parent : 
I would, therefore, turn the attention 
of the reader with peculiar pleasure 
to the entire passage which begins, 


_ “ Thine is a liberty as yet unsung, &c.” 


It is impossible to comment upon 
these lines, except in the language 
of Inspiration. “Then shall the 
creature itself also be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption into the 
glorious liberty of the children of 
God.” Thisis the honour that com- 
eth from God only, and * such ho- 
nour have all his saints.’ Amid all 
our admiration of this affecting dis- 
play of the blessings of religion, and 
ofthe privileges of him whom “ the 
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Son makes free,” we are compelled 
painfully to exclaim, with reference 
to the author, “sic vos non vobis 
melificatis apes.”’ Of the consola. 
tions which he furnishes in such 
abundance to others, he was not him- 
self a partaker. Religion, as it re- 
spected others, wore “ love’s proper 
hue,” but toward himselfall was gloom 
and darkness. While the particu- 
lars ot his case were but little known, 
and less understood, it is not won- 
derful that certain persons should 
represent this unbappy temperament 
of mind as the result of what they 
styled his feculiar religious senti- 
ments: their pity for him was inter- 
mixed with expressions of abhor- 
rence at the shocking system which 
could lead to such melancholy re- 
sults. But now it is well known 
that insanity was the cause of these 
deplorably erroneous views of re- 
ligion. It was a constitutional ma- 
lady, which had manifested itself 
when he knew nothing of the nature, 
and consequently felt nothing of the 
influence, of religion. It is also a 
fact, that when he had become ac- 
quainted with its object, and impress- 
ed with its importance, the influence 
of disease was awhile suspended ; 
though it afterward returned with 
such violence as to overwhelm his 
mind, and to Jeave him to sink hope. 
lessly under all its bitterness, What 
were his views of the Christian re- 
ligion, and how far they were from 
deserving the imputation of novelty, 
will appear, among other instances, 
from his observations on the reli- 
gious views exhibited in Paradise 
Lost ; or, as Cowper calls it, “the 
theology of poem.” They occur at 
the end of the notes on the third 
book, in the quarto volume of Notes 
and Translations from Milton’s Latin 
Poems, published by Hayley.—f 
believe, those who still persist, af- 
ter all that has been said on the sub- 
ject, and in defiance of the testi- 
mony which his writings exhi- 
bit, to attribute his mental aliena- 
tion to his religious sentiments, 
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must be jeft to their own prejudices. 
Till very lately, the affinity of Cow- 
per’s case to that of Simon Browne, 
mentioned in the Adventurer, has 
escaped notice ; a circumstance the 
more remarkable, as the two cases+ 
appear decidedly similar. “Lhis wri- 
ter became possessed with the strange 
idea, that his rational soul had been 
gradually annihilated, and that, with 
the outward form of a man, he pos- 
sessed only an animal life in common 
with brutes. Though sane in other 
respects, this prepossession had ac- 
quired such a hold on his imagina- 
tion that he deemed it inconsistent 
either to pray himself, or to be pre- 
sent at the devotion of others. He 
wrote a defence of revealed religion 
against the infidels of that day ; and 
it was deemed one of the best pieces 
which the controversy had produced. 
His friends, however, very properly 
suppressed the dedication to Queen 
Caroline, as he had there stated what 
he conceived to be his unbappy situa- 
tion, and entreated her Majesty’s 
prayers in his behalf, that the Al- 
mighty would restore him to the 
rank of an immortal being. The 
entire paper of the above-mentioned 
work, No. 88, may be consulted. 
The propriety of publishing Cow- 
per’s own account of his early life 
may be very justly questioned ; but 
whoever has read it may easily re- 
cognise the portraiture of his men- 
tal conflicts in the following lines. 





“ He foresees 

The fatal issue to his health, fame, peace, 

Fortune, and dignity ; the loss of all 

‘That can ennoble man, and make frail life, 

Short as it is, supportable, Still worse, 

Far worse than all the plagues with which 
his sins 

lnfest his happier moments, he forebodes 

Ages of hopeless misery. Future death, 

Ard death stiil future. Not abhasty stroke 

Like that which sends him to the dusty 
rrave, 

But unrepealable enduring death. 

Scripture is still a trumpet to his fears. 

What none can prove a forgery, may be 
true: 
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What none but bad men wish exploded, 


must. 
That scruple checks him. Riot is not loud, 


Nor drunk enough to drown it. In the 


midst 
Of laughter, his compunctions are sin. 


cere ; 
And he abhors the jest by which he 
shines,’ 


If men had the honesty to speak 
out, there are, doubtless, many 
among those “who live without God 
inthe world,” that migbt vouch for 
the fidelity of this humiliating de. 
scription. 

The culogy on the martyrs in 
Mary’s reizn is well expressed : and 
those who value the cause !n which 
they bled will admit the justness of 
his censure upon Hume’s History of 
England ; ‘* where,” as a much re- 
vered auther has observed, ‘* sucha 
slender superiority is ascribed to 
one religious system above another, 
that the young reader will be In dap- 
ger of thinking that the Reformation 
was not worth contending for’— 
Tlints respecting the Education of a 
young Princess. 

The reader who does not admire 
(I fear this is too cold a word) the 
passare beginning with 


‘He is the free man whom the truth 
makes free,” 


may rest assured that he has no taste 
for relishing the beauties of poetry 
and the man who does not under 
stand it, has good reason to suspect 
himself unacquainted with the bies- 
sinzsof truereligion. These exqur 
site lines express, with all the rare 
ness of true feeling, sentiments 
which had long been familiar to bis 
mind. “ Oh! I could spend whole 
days,and moon-light nights, in feed 
ing upon a lovely prospect. My 
eyes drink the rivers as they flew. 
If every human being upen earth 
could think for one quarter of an 
hour as ] have done ior may 
years, there might, perhaps, be 
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J must leave it soon. 
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‘similar objects. 


Per was pleased at finding a resem- 
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* sany miserable men among them ; 


3 4 but not an unawakened one could be 
tloud, pe 


found from the arctic to the antarctic 
circle. At present, the difference 
between them and me ts greatly to 
their advantage. I delight iu baubles, 
and know them tobe so; for, rested 
in, and viewed without a reference 
io their Author, what is the earth, 
what are the planets, what ts the sun 
itself but a bauble ? Better fora man 


never to have seen them, orto see 
them with the eyes of a brute, stupid 


and uncunscious of what he beholds, 
than nottobe able tosay * The Maker 
of all these wonders is my Friend.’ 


© Their eyes have nevei been opened 
"to see that they are trifles: 

“have been, ond will be, until they are 
‘closed for ever. 


mine 


They think a fine 
esiatc, a large conservatory, a hot- 
house rich as a West-Indian garden, 
things of consequence; visit them 
with pleasure, and muse upon them 
with ten times more. I am pleased 
with a frame of four lights, doubtful 
whether the few pines it contains will 
ever be worth a farthing ; amuse my- 
self with a grcen-house which Lord 
jute’s gardener could take upon his 
back, and walk away with; and when 
[have paid it the accustomed visit, 
und watered it and given it air, | say 
to myself, * This is not mine: ’tis a 
plaything lent me for the present: 


°?? Vol. I. pp. 


Nothing tends to exhibit the dis- 
tinct character of poets more clear- 


ly, than a comparison of those pas- 


sares in which they have described 
A volume of criti- 
cism would not mark so forcibly the 
simple elegance of Virgil’s poetry, 
contrasted with the artificial decora- 
tions which load the writings of Ovid, 


4s a comparison of their descriptions 


ofa tame stage; and, if we compare 
Cowper’s address to the starry hea- 
vens with passaves of the same im- 
port in “ The Night Thoughts,” the 
result will be nearly the same. Cow- 


On Penny Societies. 


deacon ayainst ‘ fenny societies. 
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blance traced between his poetry and 
Young’s; though, uy my mind, few 
things can be more dissimilar. 

This essay has been lengthened 
too much, to allow me the pleasure 
of transcribing the concluding lines 
of this book. Yet is it not unneces- 
sary to recommend to the reader’s 
attention, What he must have already 
perused with delight. 


(To be continued.) 


To the ‘Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ow receiving my last account of fees 
due from me to my alma mater, Ox- 
ford, | found a slight addition to the 
usual charges ; on which has arisen 
in my mind a case of conscience 
which I am desirous of submiuing 
to your correspondents for solution. 
You may know, that about the time 
ofthe Archdeacon of Bath’s celebrat- 
cd Protest, our Convocation deter- 
mined on presenting 10002. tuwards 
building churches ; 5002. to the Na- 
tional Schools; and 5007. to tne Soa- 
ciety for propagating the Gosnel, 
To raise the money wes the difficul- 
ty; and it was accordingly agreca to 
levy, for the next three yeers, ar ad- 
ditional shilling per quarter from 
each of our 3785 members; which, 
upon calculation, you will find to be 
about the requisite sum. I need not 
say, lam as anxious as any man for 
the welfare of these societies, and 
think it highly honourable to'he Uni- 
versity to have countensnced them 
by these munificent donations: but 
my difficulty is, whether or not | 
should not “ frorest” against this 
proceeding, as involving myself and 
other orthodox men In all the anathe- 
mas denounced by the aforesaid arch- 
25 
The only salvo I can find for my con- 
scietice is, that we are not, strictly 
speaking, a frenny socicty ; as | find 


we are only an “almost farthing per 


week society’’ for the two latter ob- 
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92 Intended Exhibition at Newmarket. 


jects, anda “half-penny a week so- 
ciety” for the former. 

Under these circumstances, ought 
{ boldly to protest against such mea. 
sures, and proceed tc take my name 
off the books? Or do you think | 
shall be justified in retaining it un- 
der the above plea, or any other 
which some kind-hearted casuist may 
suggest to enlighten the scrupulous 


conscience of 
Your obedient servant, 


AN OXFORD MASTER OF ARTS? 


a 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
ILATELY observed, in an extract from 
a New Orleansnewspaper, the follow- 
ing inhuman advertisement, which I 
send only for the sake of warning the 
British public against a threatened 
introduction of a similar *“ amuse- 
ment” nearer home. 

“ On Sunpay the 9th instant, will 
be represented in the place where 
fire-works are generally exhibited, 
near the Circus, an extraordinary 
fight of furious animals. The place 
where the animals will fight ts a ro- 
tunda of 160 feet in circumference, 
with a railing seventeen feet in height, 
and a circular gallery well condition- 
ed and strong, inspected by the may- 
or and surveyors by him appointed. 
Ist fight: A strong Attakapas bull, 
attacked and subdued by six of the 
strongest dogs of the country. 2d 
fight : Six bull-dogs against a Cana- 
dian bear. 3d fight: A beautiful 
tigeragainstablack bear. 4th fight: 
Twelve dogs against a strong and fu- 
rious Opeloussas bull. If the tiger is 
not vanquished in his fight with the 
bear, he will be sent alone against 
the Jast bull; and if the latter con. 
quers all his enemies, several pieces 
of fire-works will be placed on his 
back, which will produce a very en- 
tertaining amusement,” &c. &c, 

“Tf Mr. Renault is so happy as to 
amuse the spectators by this new 
spectacle, he will use every exertion 
to diversify and augment it, in order 
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to prove to a generous public, whose 
patronage has been so kindly bestow. 
ed upon him, how anxious he is to 
please them.’’ 

This disgusting exhibition, I am 
sorry to Say, ls evidently not intend. 
ed only for the lowest classes of so. 
ciety, aS the price of admission is no 
less than a dollar for grown persons, 
and 50 cents for children. I say 
nothing, in this place, of the im. 
piety and scandalous violation of 
common decency in selecting the 
Sunday for this gross outrage upon 
the feelings of a professedly Chris. 
tian public; as if the author of the 
spectacle had been gravely of opinion, 
according to the vulgar adage, that 
“the better the day, the better the 
deed.” It is enough to have copied 
the extract, which needs no comment 
to heighten the indignation which it 
must inevitably excite. 

Before I bad well forgotten the dis. 
gust I experienced in reading the 
above advertisement, I met with the 
following notice in the Chelmsford 
Chronicle :—* A fight between a bull 
and one of Mr. Wombwell’s lions, 
which are nowexhibiting at Norwich, 
will take place, in the course of the 
Easter week, at Newmarket.’’—My 
reason, sir, for introducing this sub: 
ject to your readers is to apprize the 
neighbouring magistracy of this in 
tended exhibition, in order that they 
may Interpose the arm of law and hu- 
Manity, to prevent so barbarous 4 
spectacle. Should this paper meet 
the eye of any gentleman holding his 
Majesty’s commission for the peace 
of the counties of Cambridge or Sul- 
folk, I think I may venture to say, 
without fear of contradiction, that M:. 
Wombwell] may advertise in the next 
Chelmsford Chronicle that his intend- 
ed exhibition is postponed sine die; 
for though bull-baiting has been 
very gravely defended, and that even 
in the senate, on the ground of the 


pleasure it gives to the ferocious j 


animals immediately concerned as 
well as to the not less ferocious 
animals who instigate the contest; 
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1 cannot think that any gentleman scription as that to which I have 
can be found to patronize the in- alluded? JENNERIANUS. 
troduction of this new species of 
parbarity into a country as remarka- 
ble for itg humanity as for its skill in 
science and its glory in arms. W. To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 

I REQUEST permission, as a clergy- 
man, and a humble member of se- 
veral of the leading religious cha- 
ritable institutions belonging to the 
As your work does not, I presume, Established Church, to make a few 
exclude from its miscellaneous de- remarks on a paper lately issued by 
partment any subject comnected with the Society for propagating the Gos- 
the general welfare of the communi- pel, of which the substance is given 
ty, I should be glad if any of your in your Appendix for 1818, p. 864. 
medical or other readers couldinform The writer states, that the Society 
me on what principle or for what have of late years found great diffi- 
reason variolous inoculation is still culty in prevailing with proper cler- 
permitted in any of our hospitals or gymen to go abroad in their service. 
I am frequently asto- I am grieved at the fact: it ought 
nished, in passing the Small Pox not so to have been, especially as the 
Hospital at Pancras, to see, in Patae Roman Catholics, and almost every 
gonian characters, on the opposite species of Dissenters, have found 
wings of the building, the words no similar difficulty in procuring 
“INOCULATION —* Vaccination.” I missionaries in their respective so- 
would not be understood as blaming cieties. But what occurs to me as 
the conductors of any such institu- objectionable in the paper under 
tion, as | am not acquainted with the consideration is the cause alleged 
grounds upon which their proceed- for this disinclination. Had I been 
ings are regulated. Possibly the told, that the deficiency arises from 
mode in which funds have been left, pride, or indclence, or want of 
or are still contributed, or the re- missionary zeal in our clergy, or 
maining prejudices of the poor, may from ignorance of their obligations 
render it expedient to keep up a to further, as far as possible, the 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


shew of inoculation, while, in point salvation of the world, or even from 


of fact, the applicants are generally a generally prevailing scepticism as 


dissuaded from the experiment, and to the importance or necessity of 
are sent over to the opposite wing of propagating the Gospel, | should 
the building. 
‘that such is the case, as it is certain aggrieved by such a statement, than 
‘that inoculated Subjects are at the by a remark, that this disinclination 


[shall be glad tohear have felt the clerical body less 


present moment the most formida- arises “from an ignorance of the 
ble diffusers of this calamitous dis- whole of the emoluments and advan- 
case. Every patient who is inoculat. tages annexed io the situation of a 
ed carries the pestilence with him to missionary in the colonies to which 
his own vicinity, and often becomes, they are sent!”’—What, sir! does 
however unconsciously, the cause of the writer of this paper suppose the 
premature death to many of his clergy can be touched by no motive 
Hiends and neighbours. What must but self-interest? Does it become 
folightened foreigners think of the the friend of « missionary society 


Medical practice of this country, to advertise for recruits, by offering 


vhen they see in the very suburbs of larger bounties than their neigh- 
‘© metropolis itself, such an in. bours? Are the men to whom 
Christ. Obsery. No. 206. O 
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such an argument is urged with 
most effect, the most likely persons 
to tread in the steps of that Great 
Missionary who, “though he was 
rich, yet for our sakes became poor, 
that we through his poverty might 
be made rich.”’ An advertisement like 
this, | fear, may have the effect of in- 
viting the needy, the spendthrift, the 
man to whom missionary labours 
would be but a pretext for secular ad- 
vantage. With a Swartz or Gericke, 
it would have little weight, and still 
Jess with him who, hke his Divine 
Master, was determined to “spend 
and be spent ’ for the gsaivation of 
men, and who esteemeé all thin es 
but dross end refuse for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus his Lord. 

‘he reader of this advertisement 
must ble immediately struck with the 
discrepancy between the arguments 
here employed, and uiose which are 
$v common in other meneenanery SG- 
ci¢ties. It Is true, the cause above 
stated is rane ied as only “one” of 
the causes ofthe drsinclination of the 
clergy to become missionaries under 
the Society ; but as no other is men- 
tioned, and as no arguments are 
urged from any other topic, I think 
the reader is at liberty to conclude 
that this was considered by the 
writer as the most important and 
essentia!. But happily there are are 
guments even more powerful] than 
pecuniary interest, and if some of 
these were suitably employed, mis- 
sionaries would not long be wanting. 
The love of Christ; the value of the 
human sou!; the necessity of the 
Gospel for the salvation of mankind ; 
the hopes, and fears, and gratitude 
of those who have themselves enjoy- 
ed the blessings of Christianity, con- 
stitute arguments which have car- 
ried many an intrepid missionary to 
regions whence self-interest would 
have shrunk eppaled. Let our 
charitable societies duly enter into 
these considerations, and such a 
missionary spirit will eventually be 
kindied ainong us; as wi!] carry the 


Ona late Circular of the Society for propagating the Gosfiel. 
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Gospel to the very extremities of 
the globe. 1 would not countenance 
fanaticism any more than the writer 
of the above remark; but | must 
frankly tell him, that the only men 
who can do honour to a missionary 
institution must be willing, like the 
Apostles, to go out with their pro 
perty, their health, their comfort, 
their life in tieir bands; and these 
are not the men who will sit down 
accurately to caiculate whether glebe 
is worth most in Canada or New. 
foundland, or whether exchange wil! 
be more in their favour in one colo- 
ny than another. A prudent regard 
to our temporal affairs is doubtless 
at all times a duty; and still more 
is it the duty of every charitable so- 
Clety to make the condition of its 
bencvolent agents as comfortable 
as Circumstances will admit ;—but 
surely pecuniary considerations, 1! 
touched upon at all, ought not to be 
represented as the point of primary 
importance, and much Jess ought a 
missionary invitation to be so con- 
structed as if it were impossible {or 
the Clergy to feel any thing like dis- 
interested anxiety for the salvation 
the world. 

While I am on the subject oi 
this paper, I cannot avoid remark: 
ing on another point contained in 
it. It expressly states, that before 
the Society send out a missionaly 
to any new place, the people must 
first pfretition the Society to do 30, 
and signify that they are able and 
willing to contribute towards his 
support. In general also, a house 
and church must be built, gic? 
must be assigned, subscription 
and enragements entered into ; ane 
“ahere the preofile have failed i 
the fierformance, the  amtsstonars 
has been removed to another sit 
tion.’ I am not commenting up0! 
the propriety of these regulations: 
but I cannot but remark how 1 
consistent they are .with the ide 
of this Society being, what the ob 
jomere to the more recent institt- 
tions affect to meintain, a strict’ 
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missionary institution, superseding 
the necessity of any other. It is, of 
course, idle to conceive of any 
heathen or Mohammedan nation, 
however well disposed, fulfilling the 
above expectations. Solong, there- 
fore, as the regulations demanding 
these pre-requisites remain in force, 
the operations of the Society must 
of necessity be restricted to Chris- 
tian communities and their immedi- 
ate vicinity. 

J trust that these free remarks 
will not be construed as in any de- 
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gree hostile to an institution which 
I sincerely venerate ; and of the ex- 
tension and success of whose labours 
it will give me the greatest pleasure 
to be informed. [ would only int- 
mate, that if the statements in the 
paper referred to be correct, it seems 
necessary that the Society should 
modify its rules, before it can be- 
come an efficient Missionary Society 
in the proper sense of that term. 
A CLERICAL MEMBER OF THE 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE SO- 
CIETY. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Zravels tn Canada and the United 
States, in 1816 and 1817. By 
Licut. Feancis Harn, 14th Light 
Dragoons, H.P. London: Long- 
man. 1818. Svo. pp. 543. 

Sketches of America. A Narrative 
ofa Journey of 5000 Ailes through 


the Eastern and Western Siates of 


America, ce. 
SUAW FEARON. 
don: Longman, 


By Henny Brap- 
2d Edition. Lon- 
1818. pp. 454. 


In undertaking the review of the 
works which stand at the head of this 
article, we have no intention to 
amuse our readers with a descrip- 
tion of American scenery, or to 


| communicate information on the po- 


litics or statistics of the United 
States. Neither is it our object to 
discuss the much-agitated question 
of the advantages of emigrating to 
that land of large promise, and, as 
Some allege, of lean performance. 
We inean to devote the present arti- 
Cleto the consideration of a single 
leature ia the picture, eiven by our 
authors, of American society ; and 
n which, as it stands revealed to us 
iN these volumes inall its deformity, 
we are anxious to fix the regards of 
vur readers. 
sf0 Slavery which pervades a great 


YT ' ‘ “TT 
We allude tothe Ne- 


part of the United States. Postpon- 
ing, for the present, any remarks 
which we ourselves may have to 
make on this painfully interesting 
subject, we shall proceed to put our 
readers in complete possession of 
the facts of the case. 

The most copious view both of 
the legal and actual condition of the 
Slave, aS it exists in the United 
States, is to be found in the work of 
Mr. Hall. It is true, as this intelli- 
gent writer observes, that informa- 
tion on their actual state, whether in 
law or fact, is little attainable by a 
cursory traveller. The planter, of 
course, will not present himself for 
examination, with his memorandum 
book of the stripes and tortures he 
has inflicted, and ofthe groans which 
have followed. If he affords any in- 
formation atallon the subject, it pas- 
ses through a doubly distorted me- 
dium. Asa planter, he is interested 
in concealing the evils, and still more 
tlie enormities, of Negro servitude ; 
while,as an American, he is natural. 
ly anxious to vindicate the national 
character in the eyes of a foreigner. 
Add to this, that the testimony of 
the slave himself would gain no 
credit from the enemies to his free- 
dum; whilst it is almost impossible 
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that the passing traveller, or the oc- 
casional guest, should himself wit- 
ness much of the practical operation 
of a system, the most odious and 
frightful part of which is necessarily 
withdrawn from the public eye. In 
general, therefore, the traveller has 
it only in his power to delineate such 
broad outlines as are incapable of 
concealment, leaving them to be fil- 
led up by means of those fair induc- 
tions which, on the admitted princi- 
ples of human nature, we are autho- 
rized to draw from the undisputed 
facts of the case. And this is all 
which Mr. Hall, or indeed Mr. 
Fearon, professes to do. 

The law by which slaves, and even 
free Men of Colour, are governed in 
the Carolinas—and Mr. Hall] be- 
lieves that the same or a similar 
code prevails in all the slave states— 
is a provincial act passed in 1740, 
and made perpetual in 1783. It be- 
gins with an enactment justly and 
feelingly stigmatized by our author 
as a * heart chilling declaration.”’ It 
is as follows: ** Whereas, in his 
Majesty’s plantations, &c. slavery 
has been allowed, be it enacted, that 
all Negroes, Mulattoes, &c. who are 
or shall hereafter be in this pro- 
vince, and all their issue and off- 
spring, born and to be born, shall be, 
and are hereby declared to be, and 
shall remain for ever hereafter, ab- 
solute slaves.’’ 

A clause foliows, from which Mr. 
Hall tells us, and we can well credit 
his report, that * the most iniquitous 
oppressions are at this day deduced.” 
“It SHALL ALWAYS BE PRESUMED 
THAT EVERY NEGRO IS ASLAVE, UN- 
LESS THE CONTRARY CAN BE MADE 
TO APPEAR.’ * (Hall, p. 422.) 


* This appalling principle, we lament to 
say, is also still the universal rule of law 
throughout the whole of our West-Indian 
possessions. The attempt which has been 


made within the last two years, in one or 
two colonies (we believe only in one, Ja- 
maica,) to modify its cruel consequences, 
only serves to establish the opprobrious 
fact more incontestably. 
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The ninth clause gives to two 


justices of the peace and five free, 


holders, who most probably are al- 
ways slave-owners, the power of try- 
ing slaves even for capital offences, 
and of carrying their sentence into 
effect without any reference, which 
we can discover, toa higher tribu- 
nal; and this court (subject, as it 
would seem, to no revisal, and with 
whose decisions not even the mercy 
of the governor can in most Cases in- 
terfere, noreport of its proceedings 
being made to him,) may inflict such 
manner of death* “as they shall 
judge will be most effeciual to deter 
others from offending in like man- 
ner.’’? Before this tribunal, so form- 
ed, the evidence of ali free Negroes 
and of any slave, is taken against a 
slave, ** without oath,’’+ 

The thirty-fourth clause forbids 
any master from suffering a slave to 
traffic on his own account. } 

The thirty-seventh clause, ob- 
serves Mr. Halli, presents an exqui- 
site specimen of legislative cant and 
cruelty. It declares “cruelty” to 
be “not only highly unbecoming 
those who profess themselves Chris- 
tians, but odious in the eyes of all 
men who have any sense of vir- 
tue and humanity.’ It, ‘therefore 
enacts, that, “to restrain and pre- 
vent barbarity from being exer: 
cised towards slaves,” ‘ any per- 


* Fortunately for humanity, the feelings 
manifested by the British public during 
the last thirty years, have led to the aboli- 
tion in our own colonies of the cruel modes 
of inflicting death which were previously in 
use there. Capital punishments are now 
confined to hanging. 


+ Such, in general, and with slight and 
unessential modifications, is also the con- 
stitution of the slave courts in our own Co- 
lonies. 


+ In our West Indies, this restriction is 
for the most part confined to such 4! 
cles as form the subjects of the trafic 
of masters, as sugar, coffee, cotto”, 
cocoa, &e. &e. 
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son wilfully murdering a slave, shall 
forfeit 700/. currency,” that 1s, 100/, 
sterling ; **and that, if any person 
shall on a sudden heat and passion, 
or by undue correction, kill his own 
slave, or the slave of another person, 
he shall forfeit 550/, currency,” or 
50/. sterling. 

The thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth 
clauses are conceived in a simijar 
spirit. Fourteen pounds (we are not 
told whether this be currency or 
sterling, but it matters little,) is the 
penalty for * cutting out the tongue, 
dismembering, and other tortures in- 
flicted by any other intrumentthan a 
horsewhip, cowskin, or small stick.’’ 
There is, itis true, a semblance of 
humanity in the provision which fol- 
lows, and which enacts, that the mas- 
ter of a Slave shall be presumed 
guilty when his slave is maimed or 
gruelly beaten ; but the whole effect 
of the clause is destroyed by order- 
ing, that if he should not be able to 
clear himself of the imputation “ by 
evidence,” he may clear himself of 
it “BY MAKING OATH TO THE CON- 
TRARY.” This is holding out a pre- 
miuin for perjury. 

By the forty-third clause, any 
White man meeting above seven 
slaves on ahigh road together, SHALL 
AND MAY WHIP EACH OF THEM, NOT 
EXCEEDING TWENTY LASHES ON THE 
BARE BACK. And by the forty-fifth 
Clausé a penalty of 100/. currency is 
inflicted for the crime of teaching a 
slave to write, 

It would be difficult to account for 
the wanton and superfluous barbarity 
which is exhibited in these and simi- 
lar enactments, if we were not to re. 
Sort, for an explanation of the phe- 
homenon, to the powerful operation 
in the breast of masters of that basest 
and most cruel of all passions, fear, 
In this view of the subject, Mr. Hall 
sceims to concur; for he thus closes 


his account of the slave laws of Ca- 


rolina san. 


“Such is the code by which Christians 
govern Christians; nor is it, in any point, a 
dead letter. The fears of the proprietors 
are tremblingly alive, and racked with the 
dread of an insurrection, in which they must 
expect the measure they have meted. A 
military police is constantly kept up in 
Charleston ; and every Man of Colour, whe- 
ther siave or free, found in the streets af- 
ter dark, without a pass, is taken up and 
punished.”’* Hall, p. 424. 


But we have scarcely occasion to 
resort to this principle, in order to 
account for the practical atrocities 
of the siave system. The very ex- 
istence of absolute slavery on the one 
hand, and of unrestricted power on 
the other, implies them. 


‘“‘ He,” observes Mr. Hall afterwards, 
** must be a very sanguine enthusiast in fa- 
vour of human nature,+ who believes that 
the Negro, thus protected by the laws, will 
be very tenderly cherished by his master. 
The uncontrolled will of the most virtuous 
individual would be a fearful thing to live 
under; but the brutal passions of the sor- 
did, the cruel, and the ignorant, scourges 
which might well ‘appal the guilty and 
confound the free,’ are the rule by which at 
least nine-tenths of the slave population are 
governed. If, so governed, they are mildly 
and justly governed, we must admit the con- 
stant operation in their favour of a miracle 
strong enough to invert the whole moral 
order of nature. ‘To render tigers granivo- 
rous would be comparatively easy. 


‘It is notimpossible, but that the louse 
servants and personal domestics of humane 
and enlightened masters may be in a con- 
dition not in every respect much worse 
than that of persons filling the same sta- 
tion in European countries ; but it is not 
from the good fortune of this minute por- 
tion, we can deduce a fair estimate of the 





* Mr. Birkbeck, in his Notes on America, 
speaks in strong terms of the perpetual 
stete of apprehension in which the planters 
of Virgima appeared to live, lesttheir slaves 
should rise against them. 


¢ ‘The Abolitionists are charged with 
an affectation of philanthropy, because they 
think Black men have the same feelings 
with White; but it is the very sobriety of 
reason, to ascribe to planters the virtues of 
angels.” 
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condition of the many. It is in the planta- 
tion, and principally, perhaps, among the 
petty proprietors, the work of torture goes 
on. An occasional instance of atrocity 
sometimes meets the public eye, and sheds 
a lurid light upon a region ‘ where hope 


never comes.’” Hall, pp. 426, 427. 


Mr. Hall then states some particu- 
lars in the mode of treating slaves, 
which he asserts to be matters of 
public notoriety, admitting of no dis- 
pute, and therefore afiording apn un- 
deniable foundation on which to dis- 
cuss the question of their physical en- 


joyments. Their huts are miserab! 


in the last degree, built of unsquared 
trunks of pine trees, so ill put to- 
gether that, during the night, the 


fire shines through them as through 
wire lanterns. 
no slight addition to their toil to be 
obliged to cut and fetch wood to 
warm this miserable dwelling, pervi- 
ous as itis to every blast, and to have 
their night’s rest perpetually broken 
by the necessity of keeping up fires 
to temper the cold.* The furni- 
ture of these huts consists of a few 
rourds and wooden utensils, and, as 
for bedding, a Negro is supposed to 
require none. The accommodation 
to which even the master who is re- 
puted humane and equitable, con- 
siders his slaves to be entitled is this 
wretched cabin with a single blanket. 
The usual clothing of the plantation 
slaves, Mr. Hal! observed “almost 
invariably to be ragged and miserable 
in the extreme.” Their foed con- 
sists of rice and Indian meal, with a 
little dried fish, and is, ** in fact, the 
result of acalculation of the cheapest 
nutrimenton which human life can be 
supported.” (p. 429.) 


*¢Y have heard, indeed,’? continues this 
enlightened traveller, ‘¢ of the many luxu- 
ries the Negro might enjoy were he not too 
indolent; of the poultry and veyetables he 





* Slavesin the West Indies wiil, of course, 
suffer less from cold than those in Ame- 
rica. 
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And he states it as 





that even a regard for their own comforts 
proves insufficient to rouse them to exer. 
tion, with what colour can it be asserted 
that they feel it no misfortune to be com. 
pelied to daily labour for another? Is the 
sound of the whip so very exhilarating that 
it«lispels at once indolence and suffering? 
But I admit the fact of their indolence, 
The human mind fits itself to its situa. 
tion, and tothe demands which are made 
upon its energies. Cut off hope for the 
future, and freedom for the present, super. 
add a due pressure of bodily suffering, and 
personal degradation, and you have a slave, 
who, of whatever zone, nation, or complex. 
ion, will be, what the poor African is, tor. 
pid, debased, and lowered beneath the stan. 
dard of humanity. 


‘‘To inquire if, so circumstanced, he is 
happy, would be a question idly ridiculous, 
except that the affirmative is not only 
gravely maintained, but constitutes an es. 
sential moral prop of the whole slave sys. 
tem. Neither they who affirm, nor the 
who deny, pretend to any talisman by which 
the feelings of the heart may be set in open 
day; but if general reasoning be resorted 
to, since pain and pleasure are found to be 
the necessary result of the operation of cer. 
tain accidents on the human constitution, 
the aggregate of our sensations (that is, 
our happiness or misery) must be allowed 
to depend on the number and combination 
of these accidents. ‘If you prick us, do we 
not bleed? If you tickle us, do we not 
laugh ? If you poison us, do we not die? 


* Should there be any unknown princi- 
plein the Negro’s constitution, which ena 
bles him to convert natural effects into their 
contraries, and so despise contingencies, 
whether of good or evil, he may pride hin- 
self on having over-past the glory both of 
saints and stoics; but the fact would no 
more justify his oppressors, than did te 
stubborn endurance of Epictetus, the bar- 
barity of his master, who broke his leg. 
It would be too much, first to inflict 3 
cruelty, and then to take credit for the 
patience with which it is supported ; but 
the fact itself is, in this case, more than 
doubtful. That to a certain point the feel- 
ings of the slave grow callous under bo 
cage, may be conceded: this is the mercy 
of Nature: but that they are wholly ¢- 
tinguished by suffering, is contradicte 
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might raise round his hut; but his uncon. 
querable idleness masters all other feelings. 
I have seldom heard an argument against 
the Negroes that was not double-edged, 
If they are, indeed, so indolent by nature 
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by facts of too palpable evidence; one of 
which is, that it is no uncommon thing for 
Negroes to commit suicide, This 1 heard 
feom a gentleman of Charleston; and I 
lave since met with the still more unex. 
ceptionable testimony of a friend to the 
Slave Trade. 


“Dr. Williamson, in his ‘Medical and 
Miscellaneous Observations, relative to 
the West-Iudia Islands,’ observes: ‘ Ne- 
eroes anticipate that they will, upon death 
removing them from that country, be res- 
tored to their native land, and enjoy their 
friends’ suciety ina future state, ‘The ill- 
disposed to their masters, will sometimes 
be ruilty of suicide ; or by a resolute deter- 
mination resort to dirt-eating, and thence 
produce disease, and at length death.’ (1. 
$3.) This is the kind of man who, should 
he ever hear of the death of Cato, would 
call it the result of ‘an ill disposition to- 
wards his master, Cesar.’ 


‘¢ | remember to have once heard a per- 
son assert, from his own experience, ‘hata 
cargo of Africans expressed great pleasure 
on finding themselves made slaves, on their 
arrival in America. A further explanation, 
however, removed the seeming improba- 
bility of this anecdote. They imagined 
they had been purchased for the purpose 
of being eaten, and therefore rejoiced in 
their ignorance, when they discovered they 
were only to be held in bondage.” Hall, 
pp. 429—432, 


It is impossible to resist the force 
of this reasoning. It may be evaded 
by sophistry or opposed by selfish- 
ess, or questioned by prejudice or 
Igherance, but its truth and justice 
will be self-evident to the mind of 
every intelligent and candid obser- 
ver. ‘The consideration of this ter- 
tific subject very naturally leads our 
ingenious author to inquire how it 
has happened that “slavery and 
slave dealing,” though exhibiting 
little either in speculation or prac- 
lice, which is calculated to convince 
the judgement or captivate the affec- 
tions, should have found advocates, 
hot merely among slave traders and 
slave holders, but among men of cul- 
tivated, and apparently liberal, minds: 
Without any natural sympathy with 
cruelty, and without any interest in 


the question, they still defend these 
hideous practices, as if they were 
worthy of being embraced and che- 
rished for the sake of their own na- 
tive loveliness. Many of them 
would shudder at inflicting on a sin- 
gle fellow-creature a particle of the 
privations and sufferings, which they, 
nevertheless, Uphold in argument as 
fit ‘“‘to be the portion and daily 
bread of thousands.’” We shall, at 
present, abstain from entering on 
this extensive and inviting chapter in 
the history of the human mind,* and 
content ourselves with noticing Mr. 
Hall’s explanation of the fact which 
has so justly surprised him. He re- 
fers it to the influence of authority, 
to prejudice, or to an inaptitude to 
investigate any subject beyond the 
line of their ordinary occupations. 


‘< As such persons scarcely affect to rea- 
son, or inquire, it is difficult to discover on 
what grounds they rest their opinions: the 
few who pretend to speak from experience, 
have seldom more to urge than the expe- 
rience of good West-India dinners; and 
how can any thing be wrong where people 
dine so well? The many, who have made 
up their minds by mere dint of not thinking 
on the matter, take fast hold upon some 
one of the many bold falsehoods, or skilful 
sophisms, with which those interested in 
the traffic are ever ready to furnish such as 
find it troublesome, or fancy it unsafe, to 
use their own understandings ;—as for in- 
stance— 


‘Negro slaves are better off than the 
poorer classes in many European coun. 
tries. —They are quite contented with their 
Situation, except when perverted by their 
pretended friends —It is the proprietor’s 
interest to use them well, and therefore he 
does use ihem well;—or the abolitionists 
are methodists, jacobins, or enthusiasts, and 
therefore unfit to be trusted with reforms 
of any kind; besides, slavery has existed 





* The reader, who wishes to pursue the 
subject farther, may turn to our volume 
for 1807, pp. 254, and 318, et seq. He 
will there find some profound reflections 
upon it from the pen of one, over whose 
untimely grave we shall never cease to 
mourn—John Bowdler, junior. 
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time out of mind, and why is the present 
generation to pretend to more wisdom and 
humanity than their forefathers? Their very 
good nature leads them to disbelieve most 
of the cruelties they hear related as con- 
nected with the slave-system; or should 
the ev-dence of particular facts occasion- 
ally overpower their prejudice, they readi- 
Iv admit, that as Negroes are constitution- 
ally different from White men, they re- 
quire a different treatment; so that what 
may seem harsh to us, and would in fact 
be harsh to people of our complexion, is 
no more to them than a salubrious regi- 
men. Such advocates, however contemp- 
tible as logicians, are of great numerical 
importance. ‘They constitute the standing 
army of corruption in all shapes; are al- 


ways to be found among the supporters of 


power, and may be depended on as the 
steady friends of whatever is established. 
"N'o the efforts of the enlightened few, they 
oppose the inert resistance of impassive 
matter; a resistance which gains respect 
by seeming disinterested, and remains un- 
assailable, because, like the tortoise, it pre- 
sents no vital pointof attack. Scif-interest 
takes the field with better armour, and 
more enterprise; but the combat would be 
short-lived, did he not, after each discom- 
fiture, find refuge within the shell of his 
simple ally.” Hall, pp. 417—419. 

In the United States, indeed, as 
Mr. Hall admits, the influence of 
these causes is less powerful than in 
Europe. In America, few can be 
uninformed of the actual condition 
of the slaves; and as they are accus- 
tomed thoroughly to discuss ali pub- 
lic questions, the case of the Idlack 
population has a better chance of be- 
ing at least understood by them than 
by us. Accordingly, in some of the 
old states, andin all which have re- 
cently been admitted into the Union, 
slavery has been formally excluded 
from their constitution. The whole 
of the Eastern and a great part of 
the Central States, and many en- 
lightened individuals even in the 
southern provinces, particularly tue 
Quakers, are declared enemies of 
the system of slavery. It is true, 
that, for the most part, they oppose 
it rather as a great political evil, 
than as a violation of the eternal ob- 
ligations of humanity and justice; 


nevertheless its extentis in this way 
gradually narrowing. 
there is no dispute, nor, indeed, can 
there be, respecting the Cpprobrious 
and humiliating facts of the Case. 
With us, on the contrary, the only 
persons who, In general, have an op. 
portunity of viewing with their own 
eyes the state of colonial bondage, 
are persons interested in upholding 
it. And they are induced by tender- 
ness for their own reputation, as well 
as by the strong feeling of interest, 
and, we may add, by pride, to throw 
a veil over the cnormities of the sys- 
tem, and to resist every attempt to 
withdraw it. The advantage which 
America possesses in this important 
respect, would encourage a hope of 
the eventual extinction of this evil 
at no very distant period ; at least, 
at an earlier period than it would be 
reasonable to expect it in our own 
colonial possessions; but for another 
circumstance on which Mr. Hall ia- 
cidentally, but feelingly, touches, 
and which must have a powerful 
influence in perpetuating the mise- 
ries of slavery in the United States: 
we mean, the force of habit. Let 
uny ove consider, fora moment, the 
different sensations with which an 
individual, who had never witnessed 
the infliction ofa wound, and a prac- 
tised surgeon, would regard the am- 
putation of a limb ;—or the disgust 
which would be excited in an inhabi- 
tant of some splendid mansion in 
Grosvenor Square, on being admit- 
ted, for the first time, to the occu- 
pancy of an apartment in the Bo- 
rough Compter, or Bristol Jail, as 
compared with the feelings of som¢ 
old offender, wio was familiar with 
all the filth and abominations of the 
place. A similar difference will be 
found to exist in the feelings of 
the man who has a near view of 
slavery for the first time, and of 
him whose eye has become familia 
with its horrors, or has, perhaps; 
been accustomed to them from in- 
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anc it cannot be expected thata 
person born and educated in Carolina 
or in Jamaica, should be shocked by 
those parts of theslave system, which, 
if viewed by a person of common sen- 
sibility for the first time, would fill 
him with disgust and horror. In 
one respect, therefore, we are more 
advantageously situated in this coun- 
try than in America, for judging ac- 
curately of the cffects of the slave 
system. The natural feelings which 
they are Calculated to excite are less 
blunted by familiarity. These re- 
marks are illustrated by what Mr. 
Hall tells us of the impression he 
received, when, in travelling south- 
ward from Philadelphia, he first en- 
tered the slave states. 


Co nee 
} y P 


«“ The houses, universally shaded with 
large virandas, seem to give notice of a 
southern climate ; the huts round them, 
open to the elements, and, void of every 
intention of comfort, tell a less pleasing 
tale: they inform the traveller he las en- 
tered upon a land of masters and slaves, 
and he beholds the scene marred with 
wretched dwellings and wretched faces. 
The eye, which for the first time looks on 
aslave, feels a painful impression ;: he is 
one for whom the laws of humanity are re- 
versed, who has known nothing of society 
but its injustice, nothing of his fellow man 
but his hardened, undisguised, atrocious 
selfishness. The cowering humility, the 
expressions of servile respect, with which 
the Negro approaches the White man,strike 
on the senses, not like the courtesy of the 
French and Italian peasant, giving a grace 
to poverty, but with the chiliing indication 
ofa crushed spirit: the sound of the lash 
isin his accents of submission ; and the 
eye which shrinks from mine, caught its 
tear from thatof the taskmaster. Habit 
steels us to allthings ; and it is not to be 
expected, that objects constantly present, 
should continue to excite the same sensa- 
tions which they cause, when looked upon 
ior the first time ; and this, perhaps, is one 
reason, why so much cruelty has been tole- 
rated in the world: but whoever should 
took on a slave for the first time in his life, 
with the same indiilerent gaze he would 
bestow on any casual object, may triumph 
in the rood fortune through which he was 
born free, but in his heart he is a slave, 

Christ. Observ. No 206, 
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and, asa moral being, degraded infinitely 
Delow the Negro, in whose soul, the light 
of freedom has been extinguished,not by his 
own insensibility, but by the tyranny of 
others. Did the miserable condition of 
the Negro leave him mind for reflection, he 
no ght laugh in his chains to see how slave- 
ry has stricken the land with ugliness. The 
smiling villages, and happy population of 
the Eastern and Central States, give place 
to the splendid equipages of a few planters, 
and a wretched Negro population, crawl- 
ing among filthy hovels—for villages (after 
crossing the Susquehanna,) there are 
scarcely any ; there are only plantations— 
the very name speaks volumes.” Hall, pp. 
318 —3201 


Let us observe, on the other hand, 
the effect produced by the force of 
habit on the moral feelings of a re- 
spectable individual, Mr. Duff, a 
person residing in a remote vailey 
in the state of Virginia, whom Mr. 
Hall describes as an excellent speci- 
men of the best part of his neigh- 
bours. Tle was remarkably tempe- 
rate ; never uttered an immoral ex- 
pression ; and his disposition seemed 
ina high degree friendly and benevo- 
lent. 


** Yet, mark,” observes our author, “the 
withering effect of slavery on the moral 
feelings ! he was talking of the different 
ways men had in that part of the country 
of making money. ‘ Some,’ said he, * pur- 
chase droves of hogs, oxen, or horses, in 
one part of the Union, and drive them for 
sale to another ; and some buy Negroes in 
the same way, and drive them chained to- 
geiher, to different markets : I expect two 
gentlemen here this evening with a drove.’ 
I expressed my horror of such traffic: he 
civilly assented to my observation, but 
plainly without any similar feeling, and 
spoke of the gentlemen he expected, as if 
they were just as ‘ honourable men’ as any 
other fair dealers in the community: lucki- 
ly I was not cursed with their company. It 
never chanced to fall in with one of these 
human droves ; but 1 borrow from a pleas- 
ing little work, written by a Virginian, and 
entitled, * Letters from Virginia,’ the fol- 
lowing description which he gives, in the 
character of a foreigner newly landed at 
Norfolk, 
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6 6 Ftook the boat this morning,and cros- 
sed the ferry overte Portsmouth, the smali 
town which I told you is opposite to this 
place. It was court day, andalarge crowd 
of pe iple was ¢ athered about the door of 
the court-house. Thad barcly got upon the 
steas to look in, when my ers were assail- 


ed by the voice of singing, and turning 


} 4 } . a ’ > ‘ 

round to discover from wat quarter i 

4 l ee = 

came, Lsaw a group ef about thirty Ne- 
c ‘ . 

, wae on . . 7 Area ul irvenrs . 

rroes, of ditic rent sizes and ar S, following 


a rouvh-iooking Winite man, who sat care. 
lesly tolling in his sulkey. They had just 
turned round the corner, and were coming 
up the main strectto pass by ihe spot where 
I stood, on their way outoi town. As they 
came nearer, ]saw some ¢ ft them loaded 
with chains to prevent their escape; while 
ethers had hold of each other’s hands, 
stronely grasped, as if to support them. 
I pariicularly ne- 


.- ee ee 
seives in their aniictuion. 


tice,i a poor mother, with an mfant sucking 
at her breast as she walked along, while 
two smal! children had hold of her apron 
en either side, almost running to keep up 
Thev came along singing a 
little wild hwmp, of sweet and mourniul 
melody, flying, by a divine instinct of the 
heart, to the consolation of religion, the last 
refuge of the unhappy, to support them in 
their distress. The sulkey now stopped 
before the tavern,«! a little distance beyond 
the court-house, and the driver got out. 
«/Miy cear sir,” said I, to a person who 
stood near me, ‘can vou tell me what 
these poor people have been doimg ? what 
is their crime? and what is to be their 
punishment ?? “ O,” said he, “its nothing 
at ail, but a parcel of Negroes sold to Caro. 
lina; andthat manis their driver, who has 
boughtthem.? ‘ But what have they done, 
that they should be sold into banishment ?” 
“ Done ! said he: nothing at all that I 
know of, their masters wanted money,l sup- 
pose, and these drivers give good prices.” 
Here the driver, having upplied himself 
with brandy, and his horse with water (the 
noor Negroes of course wanted nothing,) 
stepped into his chair again, cracked his 
whip and drove on, while the miserable 
exiles followed in funeral procession behind 
him,’ ” Hall, PP: S57 —360. 


with the rest. 


‘Che view which Mr. Hall has 
riven of the slavery of the United 
states is substantially confirmed by 
Mir. Fearon, who states “ the treat- 
ment of the Negroes threughout 
these states’’ tobe “ as villainous as 


[ Feb. 


can well be imagined.” (p. 268.) He 
has given us a transcript of some of 
the provisions of a law, not an ap. 
cient and now obsolete law, but a 
law passed by the city council of 
New Orleans, the capital of Lowi. 
siana on the 17th day of October, 

$17, for the government of the 
slave population. 

3y this law, any slave found occu. 
pying, or sleeping io, any house, out. 
house, building, or enclosure, not 
his owner’s or immediate employer’s, 
without a ticket from such owner or 
employer, expressly describing the 
place, and specifying the time for 
which the licence is granted, shall 
be committed to jail by any officer 
of police, or any other White person, 
there to receive twenty lashes, ona 
warrant from the mayor or justice of 
the peace, unless his owner or mas. 
ter shall previously pay five dollars 
for him, with all costs. 

The sixth clause of this act con: 
fines assemblies of slaves for danc- 
ing or other merriment exclusively 
to Sundays, and to such open and 
public places as the mayor shall ap. 
point ; such assemblies not to con- 
tinue later than sunset: every viola- 
tion of the rule to be punished with 
ten to twenty-five lashes, besides be- 
ing liable to the penalties of the pre- 
ceding clause. 

The four following clauses, which 
we give entire, will sufficiently sa- 
tisfy our readers of the humanity ol 
this modern Code Noir, 


““¢ No person giving a ball to Free Peo- 
ple of Colour shall, on any pretext, admit 
or suffer to be admitted to said ball any 
slave, on penalty of a fine from ten to fifty 
dollars ; and any slave admitted to any 
such ball shallreceive fifteen lashes. 


“«Every slave, except such as may 
be blind or infirm, who shall walk in any 
street or open place with a cane, club, 
or other stick, shall be carried to the 
police gail,’ 


where he shall receive 
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twenty-five lashes, and shall moreover for- ¢ the ferocious spirit of revenge” 

feit every such cane, club, 8 other tne: they too plainly expressed. An in- 
. > r@ the same; anc oe - 

to any White person seizing t ° cident, Which we qucte from Mr. 


every slave carrying any arms whatever, anal po Ti, anata ra 
shall be punished in the manner prescribed Fearon, speaks the same painful 


by the Black Code of this State. truth sull more strongly. Phe scene 

is laid at Lawes’ hotel at Middie- 

«“* Tf any slave shali be guilly of whoop- town, in the state of Kentucky. 

ng or hallooing any where in the city and : 
suber bs, or of making any clamorous noise, 
or of singing aloud any ‘indecent song, he 
or she sh all for each and ever ysuch offence, 
receive at the police jail, on a warrant from 
the mayor, or any justice © f peace, a num- 
ber of twenty lashes or stri ipes ; and if any 
such) offence be committed on board anv 
yesse], the master or commander thereof 
shall forfeit and pay a sum of twenty doilars 
fr eych and every such offence. 


‘A few minutes before dinner, my atten- 
tion was excited by the piteous cries of a 
human voice, accompanicd with the loud 
cracking of a W ‘hip. Following the sound, 
I found that it issued from a log. barn, the 
door of which was fastened. Peeping 
through the logs, I perceived the bar-keep- 
er of the tavern, together with a stout man, 
more than six feet high, who was called 
colonel —, and a Negro boy about 
14 vears of ave, stript naked, receivii ¢ the 
lashes of these monsters, who relieved each 
otherin the use of a horse-whip ; the poor 
boy fell paint upon lis knees several times, 
begging and praying that they would not 
sai ki i him, and that he would do any thing 
“a Or they liked: this produced no cessation 

; ; in theie exercise. At length Mr. Lawes, 

Ifthe subject were nottoo serious the master of the hotel arrived, told the 
for mirth, there is something per- valiant coloneland his humane empleyer, 
fectly ludicrous in these legislative = on -keeper, to et a that tye i 

’ en AI a in iat refusal to cut wood was inobedience to bis 
ee eee : — nai ag oP Mr. L.’s) directions. Colonel — 
explained on the principle to which saul, that *he did not know what the Nig 
we have already referred. We are garhad done, but that the bur-keeper re- 
familiar in private life with the quested his assistance to whip Caesar; of 
strange effects which often procecd Course he leat him ahand, being no more 
c : : 7 than he should expect Mr. Lawes to do 
from terror when it has once ta ae Slee dtd aliens aa teneme? A 
Ot anisole off von sales tee for him under similar circumstances. At 
tt pos: an © a ? table Mr. Lawes said, ‘that he had not 
laurhable exarrerations and irras been so vexed for seven years.” T} 





«Every slave who shall be cuilty of dis. 
respect towards any White person, or shall 
insult any Free person, shall receive thirty 
lashes, Upon an order from the mayor, or 
justice of the peace.’ ” 


land 


Fearon, pp. 277; 
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ihis ex- 
tional expedients to which it leads, pression gave me pleasure, and also afford- 
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that not for a passlag moment, but perabund: ant quantity of the milk of human 


for a ges, and throughout the misera- kindeess, with which their breasts were 
overflowing — 


Unborn, 
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hess and degradation ‘to which this «Tt would have been of small account if 


unbappy class of our fellow-creatures the Niggar had been whiptto death.’ 
isreduced, is exhibited. we are told r 
ne 6 ; 23° , ? evan, ‘¢*f alwavs serve my Nig rerar worm —_ 
afs Very P y . le ae . wa etate s 
c every tavern if) the StadVO SLALCS > there i iS nothing = Ise 5O ‘ S00 ad tor then 
y “2 ® md » Sen . . mre : 
Where, Mr. Hall informs as, adver- 
Usements are seen posted for runa. — “ It appeared that this boy was the pro- 
way slaves. The barbarous phra- perty ofa regular slave-dealer, who was 
of = : , then absent at Natchez with acargo. Mr. 
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‘© ¢Tiook the boat this morning,and cros- 
sed the ferry overto Portsmouth, the smali 
town which [told you ts opposite to this 
place. It was court day, anda large crowd 
of pecple 
the court-house. 
steoas to look in, when my « 
ed by the voice of singing, and turning 
round to discover from what quarter it 


Thad barcly got upon the 
is were assail- 


t = Nlo 
came, lsaw a group ef about thirty Ne- 
z - 
. P y 4 —) — 4 Arr 2 £ attr re 
sroes, of dite re it sizes . nd as Jy following 
ke 


arcvuvh-iooking Wiite man, who sat care- 
lesly tolling in “his suikey. They had jast 
turned round the corner, and were coming 
up the main strectto pass by ihe spot where 
I stood, on their way outof town. As they 
came nearer, Isaw some of them. loaded 
with ge to prevent their escape; while 
ethers had hold of each other’s hands, 
stronely graspe: _ as if to support them. 
selves in their affliction. I pat bssrapmate hue 
ticesi a poor spins, with an tifant sucking 
at her breast as she walked ee while 
two smal! children had hold of her apron 
en either side, almost running to keep up 
They came along singing a 
nyt va of sweet = mo uretul 
» by a divine instinct of the 
heart, to a consolation of velie gion, the last 
refuge of the unhappy, ’ support them in 
their distress. The sulkey now stopped 
before the tavern,a! a little distance beyond 
the court-house, and the driver got out, 
«© My cear sir,” said I, to a person who 
stoml near me, can vou tell me what 
these poor people have been doing ? what 
is ther crime? and what 1s to be their 
punishment ?? © O,” said he, “its nothing 
at all, but a parcel of Negroes sold to Caro. 
Yina; andthat man is their driver, who has 
boughtthem.? ‘ But what have they done, 
that they should be sold into banishment ?” 
« Done !” said he: ‘nothing at all that I 
know of, their masters wanted moncey,l sup- 
pose, and these drivers give good prices.” 
Here the driver, having -uppli ied himself 
with brandy, and his horse with water (the 
neor Negroes of course wanted nothing,) 
stepped into his chair again, cracked his 
whip and drove on, while the miserable 
exiles followed in funeral procession behind 
him.’ Hall, pp. 557—360 


with the rest. 


little wi 


, 
| 
melody, fly, 


ee 


the view which Mr. Hall has 
riven of the slavery of the United 
States is substantially confirmed by 
Mr. Fearon, who states * the treat- 
ment of the Negroes threughout 
these states’’ tobe “ us villainous as 


was gathered about the door of 


can well be imagined.” (p. 268.) He 
has given us a transcript of nes of 
the provisions of a law, not an ap. 
cient and now obsolete law, but a 


law passed by the city council of 


New Orleans, the capital of Loui. 
siana on the 17th day of October, 
1817, for the government of the 
slave population. 

By this law, any slave found occu. 
pying, or sleeping io, any house, out. 
house, building, or enclosure, not 
his owner’s or immediate employer’, 
without a ticket from such owner or 
employer, expressly describing the 
place, and specifying the time for 
which the licence is granted, shal! 
be committed to jail by any officer 
of police, orany other White person, 
there to receive twenty lashes, ona 
warrant from the mayor or justice of 
the peace, unless his owner or mas. 
ter shall previously pay five dollars 
for him, with all costs. 

The sixth clause of this act con: 
fines assemblies of slaves for danc- 
ing or other merriment exclusively 
to Sundays, and to such open and 
public places as the mayor shall ap. 
point ; such assemblies not to con- 
tinue later than sunset: every viola: 
tion of the rule to be punished with 
ten to twenty-five lashes, besides be- 
ing liable to the penalties of the pre- 
ceding clause. 

The four following clauses, which 
we give entire, will sufficiently sa- 
tisfy our readers of the humanity ol 
this modern Code Noir, 


«No person giving a hall to Free Peo- 
ple of Colour shall, on any pretext, admit 
or suller to be admitted to said ball any 
slave, on penalty of a fine from ten to fifty 
dollurs ; and any slave admitted to anj 
such ball shallreceive fifteen lashes. 


«Every slave, except such as may 
be blind or infiem, who shall walk in any 
street or open place with a cane, club, 
or other stick, shall be carried to the 
police jail,; where he shall receive 
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justice of the peace.’ Fearon, pp. 277, 


enactments. They are only to be 
explained on the principle to which saul, that *he did not know what the Nig-- 
we have already referred. We are garhad done, but that the bur-keeper re- 
familiar in private life with the quested his assistance to whip Cesar; of 
strange effects which olten procecd 
from terror when it has once taken 
full possession of the mind; the table Mr. Lawes said, ‘that he had not 
laughable exaggerations and irra- beenso vexed for seven years.” This ex- 
tional expedients to which it leads, pression gave me pli asure, and also afford- 
Here, however, its unrestrained in- 
fluence compromises the comfort and 
happiness of whole communities, and sent in the following languagetto the su- 
that not fora passlog moment, but perabundant quantity « fthe milk of human 
lor ages, and throughout the misera- kindeess, with which their breasts were 
ble succession of generations yet overflowing :— 

Unborn. 


| 


at “every tavern’ in the slave states; 
where, Mr. Hall informs us, adver- 
tisements are seen posted for runa. “Tt appeared that this boy was the pro- 
gay slaves. “ The barbarous phra- perly ofa regular slave-dealer, who was 





seology tn which they were drawn 
Up sometimes amused” liim; but he 
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twenty-five lashes, and shall moreover for- « the ferocious spirit of revenge” 
feit every such cane, club, 0 other — they too plainly expressed. An in- 
any Whi seizing the same;and _. . ’ / 
to any White person seizing hatever, cident, which we quote from Mr, 
every slave carrying any arms W iatever, he. i mae 
shall be punished in the manner prescribed * CATON, speaks the same painful 
by the Black Code of this State. truth sull more strongly, The scene 
’ is laid at Lawes’ hotel at Middie- 
“Tf any slave shali be guilty of whoop- town, in the state of Kentucky. 
ing or hallooing any where in the city and 
suburbs, or of making any clamorous noise, 
or of singing aloud any indecent song, he 
or she shalifur each and every such offence, 
receive at the police jail, on a warrant from 
the mayor, or any justice of peace, a puime 


‘* A few minutes before dinner, my atten- 
tion was excited by the piteous cries of a 
human voice, accompanied with the loud 
cracking ofa whip. Following the sound, 
I found that it issued from a log. barn, the 
door of which was fastened. Peeping 
through the logs, I perceived the bar-keep- 
er of the tavern, together with a stout man, 
more than six feet high; who was called 
colonel —,and a Negro boy about 
14 years of age, stript naked, rece ivi ge the 
tasnes of these monsters, wlio reliewed each 
otherin the use of a horse-whip; the poor 
hoy fell down upon his knees several times, 
begging and praying that they would not 
aa kill him, and that he would do any thing 
1 Ov they liked: this produced no cessation 

; intheir exercise. At length Mr. Lawes, 

Ifthe subject were nottoo serious the master of the hotel arrived, told the 
for mirth, there is something per- valiant coloneland his humane employer, 
the bar-keeper, to desist, and that the boy’s 
refusal to cuit wood was inobedience to bis 
(Mr. L.’s) directions. Colonel —— 


ber of twenty lashes or stripes ; and if any 
such offence be committed on board anv 
vessel, the master or commander thereof 
shali forfeit and pay a sum of twenty doilars 
fr each and every such offence. 





© Every slave who shall be guilty of dis- 
respect towards any White person, or shall 
insult any Free person, shall receive thirty 
lashes, upon an order from the mayor, or 


fectly ludicrous in these legislative 


course he leat him ahand, being no more 
than he should expect Mr. Lawes todo 
for him under similar circumstances” At 


el me, as I thought, an opportunity to re- 
probate the general system of slavery; but 


not ore voice joined with mine: each gave 


e t mired he da p 1p © @ (rr , 
A practical proofof the wretched- —“ * E guess he deserved all he got. 


hess and degradation ‘to which this — «& «yt would have been of small account if 
unbappy cliss of our fellow-creatures the Niggar had been whiptto death.’ 
is teduced, is exhibited, we are told, 


*¢*f alwavs serve my Nigears that way: 
there is nothing else so good for them.’ 


then absent at Natchez with acargo. Mr, 
Lawes’ humanity fell lamentably in my es- 


timation when he stated, ‘that whipping 
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Vas more frequently Gisvustea with Nig: irs, UE they were lis own, was per- 
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fectly right, and they always deserved it ; 
but what made him mad was, that the 
boy was left under his care by a friend, and 
he did not like to have a friend’s property 
injured.’ 


‘There is in this instance of the treatment 

of a Negro, nothing that in this State is at 
all singular ; and much as I condemned 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, when 
in those sections, I must now give them 
the character of enlightened humanity, 
compared with this State, in which such 
conduct as that I lave described, ts tole- 
rated and approved.” Fearon, pp. 23 
—241. 


The following relation, however, 
of Mr. Hail, is of a still more affect- 
ing description. It is an account 
which he has given us of the trial 
and execution of a Negro, that toon 
place during his stay in Charleston, 
South Carolina. 


‘«¢ A man died on board a merchant ship, 
apparently in consequence of poison mixed 
with the dinner served up to the siip’s 
company. The cabin-boy and couk were 
suspected, because they were, from their 
occupations, the only persons on board who 


did not partake of the mess, the effects of 


which began to appear as soon as it was 
tasted. As the offence was committed on 
the high seas, the cook, though a Negro, 
became entitled to the benefit ofa jury, 
and, with the cabin-boy, was put on his 
trial. The boy, a fine looking’ jad, and 
wholly unabashed by his situation, was rea- 
dily acquitted. The Negro’s turn was 
next. He was a man of low stature, ill- 
shapen, and with a countenance singularly 
disgusting. ‘The proofs against him were, 
first, that he was cook ; so who else could 
have poisoned the mess? It was indeed 
overlooked, that two of the crew had ab- 
sconded since the ship came into port. Se- 
condly, he had been heard to utter expres- 
sions of ill-humour betore he went on board: 
that part of the evidence was indeed sup- 
prest, which went lo explain these expres. 
sions. he real proof, however, was written 
in his skin, and inthe uncouth lines of his 
countenance. He was found guilty. 


“ Mr. Crafis, junior, a gentleman of the 
Charleston bar, who, from motives of hu- 
manity, had undertaken his defence, did 
not think a man oughit to die for his colour, 





albeit it was the custom of the country; 
and moved in consequence four a new trial, 
onthe ground of partial and insufficient 
evidence; but the judge, who had urged 
his condemnation with a vindictive ear. 
nestness, intrenched himself in forms, and 
found the law gave him no power in favour 
of mercy. He then forwarded a repre. 
sentation of the case to the President, 
through one of the senators of the state; 
but the senator ridiculed the idea of inter. 
esting himself for the life of a Negro, who 
was therefore left to his cell and the hang. 
man. In this situationhe did not, how. 
ever, forsake himself; and it was noy, 
when prejudice and persecution had spent 
their last arrow on him, that he seemed to 
put on his proper nature, to vindicate not 
only his innocence, but the moral equality 
of his race, and those mental energies 
which the white man’s pride would deny 
to the shape of his head and the woolliness 
of his hair. Maintaining the most undeviat. 
ing tranguillity, he conversed with ease 
and cheerfulness, whenever his benevolent 
counsel, whe continued his kind attentions 
to the last, visited his cell. I was present 
on one of these occasions, and observed his 
tone and manner, neither suilen nov despe. 
ra‘e, but quiet and resigned, siggesting 
whatever occurred to him oa the circum. 
stances of his ewn case, with as much 
calmness as if he had been uninterested in 
the event ; yet as if he deemed it a duty 
to omit none of the means placed withir 
his reach for vindicating his innocence. 
He had constantly attended the exhorta- 
tions of a Methodist preacher, who, for 
conscience-sake, visited ‘those who were 
in prison ;’ and, having thus strengthened 
his spirit with religion, on the morning of 
his execution, breakfasted, as usual, hear. 
tily; but before he was led out, he request- 
ed permission to address a few words af 
advice to the companions of his captivity, 
‘IT have observed much in them,’ he addev, 
‘which requires to be amended, and the 
advice of a man in my situation may bere- 
specited” <A circle was accordingly form- 
ed in his cell, in the midst of which lic 
seated himself, and addressed them at some 
length, with a sober and collected earnest: 
ness of manner, on the profligacy whic! he 
had noted in their behaviour, while they 
had been fellow-prisoners ; recommending 
to them the rules of conduct prescribed by 
that religion, in which he now found bis 
support aad consolation. 


“Certainly, if we regard the quality 
and condition of the actors only, there 
is an infinite distance betwixt this scen® 
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and the parting of Socrates with his disci- 
pies: should we, however, put away from 
our thoughts, such differences as are merely 
accidental, and seize that point of coinci- 
dence which is most interesting and im- 
portant ; namely, the triumph of mental 
energy over the most clinging w eaknesses 
of our nature; the Negro will not appear 
wholly unworthy of a comparison with the 
sage of Athens. The latter occupied an 
exulted station in the public eye; though 
persecuted even unto death and ignominy, 
by a band of trinmphant despots, he was 
surrounded in his iast moments by his faith- 
ful friends and disciples, to whose talents 
and affection he might safely trust the vin- 
dication of his tame, and the unsullied 
whiteness of his memory: he knew that 
his hour of glory must come, and that it 
would not pass away. The Negro had none 
of these aids ; he was a man friendiess and 
despised ; the sympathies of society were 
locked up against him; he was to atone 
for an odious crime, by an ignominious 
death; the consctousness of his innocence 
was confined to his own bosom, there pro- 
bably to sleep for ever: to the rest of man- 
kind he was a wretched criminal; an ob- 
ject, perhaps, of contempt and detesta- 
tion, even to the guilty companions of his 
prison-house; he had no philosophy with 
vnich to reason down those natural mis- 
givings, which may be supposed to precede 
the violent dissolution of life and body : he 
could make no appeal to pusterity to re- 
verse an unjust judgment. To have borne 
all this patiently, would have been much : 
he bore it heroically. 


“Having ended his discourse, he was 
conducted to the scafiold, where having 
calmly surveyed the crowds collected tu 
witness his fate, he requested leave to ad- 
dress them. Having obtained permission, 
he stept firmly to the edge of the scaflold, 
and having commanded silence by his ges- 
lures, * You are come,’ said he, ‘to be 
spectators of my sufferings : you are mis- 
taken; there is not a person in this crowd 
but suflers more than Ido. Lam cheerful 
and contented, for { am innoceni.? Ife 
tien observed, that he truly forvave all 
those who had taken any part in his con- 
demnation, and believed that they had act- 
ed conscientiously from the evidence be- 
fore them ; and disclaimed all idea of im- 
puting guilt to any one. He then turned to 
his counsel, who, with feelings which ho- 
houred humanity, had attended him to the 
scaffold ; ‘To you, sir,’ said he, © I am in- 
deed most grateful: had you been my son, 
you could not have acted by me more kind- 
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ly ;? and observing his tears, he continued ; 
‘This, sir, distresses me beyond any thing 
I have felt yet. Tentreat you will feel no 
distress on my account: Lam happy.’ Then 
praying to Fteaven to reward his benevo- 
lence, he took leave of him, and signified 
his readiness to die; but requested he 
might be excused from having his eyes and 
hands bandaged ; wishing, with an excusa- 
ble pride, to give this final proof of bis un- 
shaken firmness: he, however, submitted 
on this point, to the representations of the 
sheriff, and died without the quivering of 
a muscle. 


“The spectators, who had been drawn 
together, partly by idle curiosity, and partly 
by a detestation of his supposed crime, re- 
tired with tears for his fate, and execra- 
tions on his murderers.” Hall, pp. 433— 
438. 


We might fairly challenge the 
writers of romance to rival this story 
in depth of interest. We should 
only weaken its effect by any com- 
ments of our own. 

The depressed and degraded condi- 
tion of the Negro slave is communi- 
cated, as might be expected, by an al- 
most infallible contagion, to the whole 
of the free Biack and Coloured popu- 
lation ofthe United States. Norare 
even those parts of the Union called, 
by way of distinction, Free States, 
in which slavery is abolished by law, 
exempt from this charge. The 
curse of slavery pursues the desccne 
da:+s of slaves to the latest genera- 
tion. So long as the slightest tinge 
of African blood can be discovered 
to flow in their veins, however pro- 
fessedly liberal the institutions of any 
particular State may chance to be, 
the sentence of civil disability and 
degradation continues in force.— 
There exists,as Mr. Fearon well 
expresses it, in ai these states, xo 
excejiting any, * a penal law deeply 
Wiitten In the minds of the whole 
White population, which subjects 
their Coloured fellow-citizens to un 
conditional contumely and never- 
ceasing insult. No respectability, 
however unquestionable ; no proper- 
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ty, however large; no character, 
however unblemished, will gain a 
man, whose body is, in American es- 
timation, cursed with even a twen- 
ticth portion of the blood of his Aftri- 
can ancestry, admission Into society. 
They are considered as mere Pa- 
riahs, as outcasis and vagrants on the 
face of the earth.” These persons, 
though many of them are possessed 
of tue rights of citizenship, it would 
be little to say, are not admitted to 
the exercise of their civil franchises ; 
they are pot admitted to a participa- 
tion of the same religious privileges. 
We are told by the Abbe du Bois, 
in his account of the Hindoos, as 
well as by Dr. C. Buchanan, in his 
Christian Researches, that the trans- 
cendent greatness of Juggernaut 
levels all distinctions among his vo- 
taries; and that Bramins and Soo. 
dras are, in his presence, melted 
down into one common state of pros- 
tration and abasement. In Christian 
America, the case is different. The 
god whom they worship is not the 
God who is * no respecter of per- 
sons,” and who ‘hath made of one 
blood all nations of men.” Liven in 
Philadelphia and New York, there 
are * African churches” appropriat- 
ed to “those native Americans who 
are Black, or have any shade of co- 
jour darker than White.” ‘Thoneh 
nominally citizens, they ‘are not 
admitted into the churches which are 
visited by Whites.” (p, 167.) In 
perfect conformity with this spirit, 
observes Mr. Fearon, is the fact that 
in New York, the most degraded 
White will not walk the strect with 
a Negro; so that although New York 
is a free state, It is so only on parch- 
ment, the Black and Coloured Atme- 
ricans being practically and political- 
ly slaves. *¢ The laws of the mind,” 
he adds, “are, after all, infinitely 
more strong and more effective than 
those of the statute book ; and it is 
these mental legislative enactments, 
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operating in too many cases, besides 
this of the poor Negroes, which ex. 
cite but littie respect for the Ameri. 
can character.” (p. 61.) 

The following anecdote will throw 
some farther light on this subjecy, 


‘¢ Soon after landing at New Yor! 
Mr. Fearon, **f called ata haii-c 
in Broadway, nearly opposite the ci veto; 
the man inthe shop, was « Negro, 
nearly finished witii me, when a Back 
man, very respectably dressed, came int 
the siop andsat down ‘Lhe barber inguir. 
ed if he wanted ihe proprieicr or 

(master,) as he termed him, whe was aiso 
a Black; the answer was in the ne galive, 
hut that ne wished to have bis air en. 
My man turned upon his heel, aad, with 
the greatest contempi, muttered ina tone 
cf proud importance, ‘ We do not cut co. 
loured men here, sir.) The poor fellow 
walked out without replying, exhibiting in 
his countenance confusion, humiliation, and 
mortification. I immediately requested, 
that if the refusal was on account of my 
being present, he might be called back, 
The hair-dresser was astonished: *£ You 
cannot bein earnest, sir,’ he said. I assured 
him that I was so, and that I was muci 
concerned in witnessing the refusal from 
no other cause than that lis skin was of a 
darker tinge thanimy own. He stopped the 
motion of his scissors ; and after a pause 
of some seconds, in which his eyes were 
fixed upon my face, he said, *‘ Why, I guess 
as how, sir, what you say ts mighty ele- 
gant, and youre an elegant man ; but I 
guess you are not of these parts.’—* Tam 
from Englaad,’ said I, ‘where we have 
neither so cheap nov so enlightened a go- 
vernment as vours, but we have no slaves.’ 
—‘ Avy, I guessed you were not raised here: 
vou salt-water people are mighty grand to 
Coloured people ; you are not so proud, 
and I guess you have more to be proud of: 
now 1 reckon you do not know that my 
boss would not bave a single ugly or clever 
rentlernan come to his store, if he cut co- 
loured men: now my boss, I guess, orde?- 
ed me to turn out every Coloured man from 
the store right away; and if I did not, le 
would send me 27 slick ; for the siimmes 
gentieman in York would not come to his 
store if Coloured men were let in : butyot 
know all that, sir, 1 guess, witheut my fe 
ing you; you are an eleg genteman 
tov, sir? Lassured him that I was ignorant 
1; but wuicys 
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from the earnestness of his manner, I con- 
cluded must be true.” pp. 58, 99. 


«“ At the dinner-table I commenced a re- 
jation of this occurrence to three Ameri- 
can gentlemen, one of whom was a doctor, 
the others were in the law: they were men 
of education and of liberal opinions. When 
i arrived at the point of the Black being 


- turned out, they excia: ined, § Ay right, per- 
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fectly righi, T would never go to a barber’s 
vhere a Coloured man was cut !) Observe, 
these wentiemen were Rot from the south ; 
thev ure residents of New York, and I be- 
lieve were born there.” Fearon, p. 60. 

But let us listen to the testimony 
f Mr. Hall on the same subject. 
[c ts speaking of Carolina. There, 
condition of the free 
iu fact, scarcely 
124 of a slave, 


the 


an of Colour is. 


abies to ti 
‘e same mode of trial, 
exposed to the same jealous surveillance, 
carefully exciuded froio all the rights and 
privileges of citizenship, and surrounded by 
every kind of suares, both legal and illegal, 
his treedom seems but a mockery super- 
addeatooppressicn. Tie statute declares, 
that every Man of Colour shall be presum- 
eda slave: every newspaper is a commen- 
tary on the injustice and barbarity of this 
enactment; every day Men of Colour are 
advertised as taken up on suspicion of be- 
ing slaves: they are committed to jail, and 
if no owner appears, are sold to pay ex- 
ge But the direct operation of the 
od . not all the free Man of Colour has to 
read. 


“ Subiected to tl 


“The humane exertions of some gentle- 
men of the Charleston bar have lately 
brought to light a singular system for kid. 
bapping free negroes, and selling them as 
Saves into Kentucky, or any state at a dis- 
lince from their connexions. The agents 
Were a justice of the peace, a constable, and 

slave dealer. 


, ‘The process was as simple as unblush- 
mg villany could devise. A victim having 
Peen selected, one of the firm applied to the 
Ustice upon a sham charge of assault, or 
Hmilar offence, for a weit, which wasimme- 
‘ately issued and served by the constable, 
nd the Negro conveyed to prison. Here, 
'thout friends or money, he is to await his 


O07 
against him by some unknown accuser: no 
wonder if ia this desolate condition his spi- 
rits sink, and his fears anticipate the worst : 
the constable now appears, exaggerates the 
dangers of his situation ; explains how small 
is hts chance of being liberated, even if in 

nocent, by reason of the amount of the jail 
fees and other legal expenses ; but he knows 
a worthy man who is imterested in bis be- 
half, and will do what is necessary to pro- 
cure his freedom, upon no harder condition 
than an engagement tu serve him for a cer- 
tain number of years. It may be supposed, 
the Negro is persuaded ; * influenced per- 
haps, (as the counsel for the defendants 
observed, on the trial,) by the charms ofa 
country life.’ The worthy siave dealer now 
appears on the stage, The indenture of bon. 
dage is ratified in presence of the worthy 
magistrate and const:ble, who share the 
price of blood, and the victim is hurried on 
ship- board to Be seen no more. 


“ This traffic had been long carried on, 
when humanity discovered and exposed it in 
a court of justice ; but since, by the present 
law, there is no such oflence as man-steal- 
ing, it could be pumished as false imprison- 
mentonly. Should not, however, the shame 
of discovery produce a stronger impression 
on the parties engaged in this iniquitous 
traffic, than can be expected fiom their de- 
praved habits, it is more than probable, it 
will continue to be carned on with keener 
and perhaps more atrocious dexterity than 
before.” Hall, pp. 424-426, 

Let it not, however, be supposed 
that the Black and Coloured race 
alone experience the pernicious con- 
sequences of the prevalence of slave- 
ry. The curse has reached beyond 
them, and the moral debasement 
which it has engendered in the minds 
of the chief actors in this drama of 
guilt and blood—in the minds of the 
masters of slaves, furnishes a strik- 
ing comment on that passage of Ho 
ly Writ; “ They shall eat of the fruit 
of their own way, and be filled with 
their own devices.” [fs it possible 
for any serious mind to read the fol- 
lowing extracts without acknowledg- 
ing the righteous government and 
retributive justice of the Almighty ? 


“ The existence of slavery in the United 
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States has a most visible effect upon the 
national character. Wt necessarily bruta- 
bizes the minds of the southern and western 


inhabitants; it lowers, indeed, the tone of 


humane and correct feeling throughout the 
Union; and imperceptibly ccntributes to 
the existence of that great difference which 
here exists between theory and practice.” 
Fearon, pp. 378, 379. 


Mr. Hall gives his opinion upon 
the subject somewhat more at length. 


“‘ It is impossible to consider the charac- 
ter of the southern states, without again ad- 
verting to the pernicious effects of slavery. 


“Land cultivated by slaves requires a 
considerable capital, and will theretore be 
divided among a smali number of proprie- 
tors. Experience, too, shews that the quan- 
tity of labour performed by slaves 1s much 
below that ofanegual number of free cultiva- 
tors ; the number of persons Ceriving sup- 
port from the soil, will consequently be icss : 
but the loss is not in quantity only, the qua- 
lity is proportionably deteriorated. He wit 
commands the sweat of others, willbe hittie 
inclined to toil himseif;* the inclination 
will diminish with the necessity. The 
fact is so consonant with this remark, that 
in the southern states, the fisheries, and 
all branches of active exe rtion, fall into the 
hands of the New Englanders: so much 
so, that the city of Charleston is supplied 
with fish by smacks from Marbie! — and 
Boston. een might be suppo sed to 
have a partial i: ‘lence in proc luc em this 
efiect, were not such individuals as are com- 
peiled by the nature o i their occupations to 
rely much on their own ciorts, found no 
ways inferior in attainments and ap pil icatio 
tothe same description of persons in the 
more temperate portions of the Union. 
Navy, have n at almost all the suitmest re 
sions of the globe been alieruately ie seats 
of slot bende enter prise ? 


‘The same distribution of property 
which renders labour unnecessary to its 
proprietor, is no less fata! to his mental im. 
provement. Experience informs us, that 
means and leisure are less powerful excite. 





* «¢ Of the proprietors of slaves, a very 
small proportion indeed, are ever seen to la- 
Ay 29 


bour’—Fefferson’s Notes, p. 241. 
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ments to study than the spur of necessity, 

and hope of profit. Information will be first 
soug ht, that it may be useful, it will after. 
wards be pursued for the pleasure of the ac. 
quisition only. ‘Lhe planter has therefore 
been ever reckoned a among the least en. 
I; ghtened members of society; but, says a 
proverb, those whom the devil finds idle, 
he sets about his own work, Dissipation 
must be always the resource of the unoccyu- 
pied and ill-instructed. 


“If the political effects of slavery are 
enypo ag to the citizen, its moral effects 
re still more fatal to the man. * There 
must doubtless,’ (savs Mr. Jeflerson,) ‘be 
an unhappy influence on the manners of the 
people, produced by the existence of slavery 
among us. The whole commerce event 
master and slave is a perpetual exercise of 
the most boisterous passions ; the most un- 
remitting despotism on the one part, and 
degrading submissions on the other. Our 
children see this, and Jearn to imitate it, for 
man is an imitative animal. The parent 
storms, the child looks on, catches the linea- 
menis of wrath, puts on the same airs in the 
circle of smaller staves, gives loose to the 
worst of passions, and thus nursed, educat- 
ed, and daily exercised in tyranny, cannot 
but be stamped by it with odious peculiari- 
ties. The man must be a prodigy who can 
retain his morals and manners undepraved 
by such circumstances.’ Notes, p. 241. 


‘© We know the time of prodigies is past, 
and that natural effects will follow their 
causes. ‘lhe manners of the lower classes 
i the Scuthern States are brutal and de- 
praved.* ‘Those of the upper, corrupted 
by power, are frequently arrogant and as- 
suming: unused to restraint or contradic. 
tion of any kind, they are necessarily quar- 
relsome; and in their quarrels, the native 
ferocity of their hearts breaks out. Duel- 
ling is not only in general vogue and 
fushion, but is practised with circum- 
stances of peculiar vindictiveness. It 
is usual uhen two persons have agreec 








* «The stace-drivers, for instance, are 
more inhuman, and much inferior in decen- 
cy of behaviour to the Negroes, who are 
sometimes employed in the same capacity ; 
so that it seemis not improbable that thee:- 
fects of sJavery, upon the lower orders at 
Jeast, are more debasing to the governing , 
class, than to the governed.” 
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to fight, foreach to go out regularly and from this state to those farther south, 


practise at a mark, in the presence of their 
friends, during the interval which precedes 
their meeting : one of the parties, there- 
fore, commonly falls. 


‘© Did the whole of the above causes 
operate with undiminished influence, the 
result would be horrible; but there are 
several circumstances continually working 
‘. mitigation of those evils.” Hall, pp. 
457 —460. 


The testimony which we have here 
adduced, has received the most de- 
cisive confirmation from another, and 
it will be thought by some a less sus- 
picious, quarter. Mr. Morris Birk- 
beck, both in his ** Notes on a Jour- 
ney in America,” and in his “ Letters 
from the Illinois,” appears to have 
laboured to convey to his country- 
men a favourable impression, not 
only of the United States as a scene 
of profitable enterprise, but of the 
general Character and manners of ils 
inhabitants. But what is his repre- 
sentation Of the nature of slavery, 
and its effects on the moral and intel. 
lectual qualities of the American 
population ? Let the friends and ad- 
vocates of our slave system, and, 
above all, let our members of Par- 
lament who may be called to revise 
that system, weigh it well. It is re- 
plete with considerations of momen. 
tous import. The passage will be 
found in Birkbeck’s ** Notes,” p. 20. 

“ May 10, I saw two female slaves 
and their children sold by auction in 
the street; an incident of common 
occurrence here, though horrifying 
iomyself and many other strangers. 
I could bardly bear tosee them hand- 
led and examined like cattle; and 
when I heard their sobs, and saw the 
vig tears roll down their checks at 
the thoughts of being separated, I 
could not refrain from weeping with 
‘hem. In selling these unhappy be- 
lngs, little regard is had to the part- 
ing of the nearest relations. Virginia 
prides itself on the comparative mild- 
Ness of its treatment of the slaves ; 
“nd, in fact, they increase in num- 
“sy many being annually supplied 

Christ. Obsery. No. 206, 
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where the treatment is said to be 
much more severe. There are regu- 
lar dealers who buy them up, and 
drive them in gangs, chained toge- 
ther, to a southern market. I am 
informed, that few weeks pass with- 
Out some of them being marched 
through this place. A traveller told 
me, that he saw, two weeks ago, one 
hundred and twenty sold by auction 
in the streets of Richmond ; and that 
they filled the air with their lamen- 
tations. 

*‘ It has also been confidently al- 
leged, that the condition of slaves in 
Virginia, under the mild treatment 
they are said to experience, is pre- 
ferable to that of our Eng}ish labour- 
ers, I know and lament the degrad- 
ing state of dependent poverty, to 
which the latter have been gradually 
reduced by the operation of laws ori- 
ginally designed for their comfort and 
protection. I know also that many 
slaves pass their lives in compara- 
tive ease, and seem to be unconscious 
of their bonds, and trat the most 
wretched of our paupers might envy 
the allotment of the happy Negro. 
This is not, however, instituuing a 
fair comparison, to bring the opposite 
extremes of the two classes into Com- 
petition. Let us take a view of some 
particulars which operate generally. 

“ In England, exertion is not the 
result of personal fear ; in Virginia, 
it is the prevailing stimulus. 

* The slave is punished for mere 
indolence, at the discretion of an 
overseer; the peasant isonly punish- 
ec by the law, when guilty of a crime. 

‘Tn England, the labourer and his 
employer are equal ip the eye of the 
law: here the law affords the slave 
no protection, unless a White man 
eives testimony in his favour. 

“ Here, any White man may in- 
sult a Black with impunity; whilst 
the English peasant, should he re- 
ceive a blow from his employer, 
might and would return it with inte- 
rest, and afterwards have his remedy 
at law forthe aggression, 
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“ The testimony of a_ peasant 
weighs as much as that of a lord in 
a court of justice ; but the testimony 
of a slave is never admitted at all, in 
a case where a White man is opposed 
to him. 

‘A few weeks ago, in the streets 
of Richmond, a friend of mine saw a 
White boy wantonly throw quicklime 
in the face of a Negro-man. The 
man shook the lime from his jacket, 
and some of it accidentally reached 
the eyes of the young brute. This 
casual retaliation excited the resent- 
ment of the brother of the boy, who 
complained to the slave’s owner, and 
actually had him punished with thir- 
ty lashes. This would not have hap- 
pened to an English peasant. 

«I must, however, do this justice 
to the slave-master of Virginia: it 
was not from him that I ever heard 
a defence of slavery ; some extenua- 
tion, on the score of expediency or 
necessity, isthe utmost range now 
taken by that description of reason- 
ers, who, in former times would have 
attempted to support the principle 
as well as the practice. 

*¢ Perhafis it isin its defraving in- 
jiuence on the moral sense of both slave 
and master, that slavery is most defilo. 
rable. Brutal! cruelty, we may hofie, 
as @ rare and transient mischief; but 
the degradation of soul is universal, 
and, as it should seem, from the gene- 
ral character of free Negroes,* inde. 
lidble. 

“ All America is now suffering in 
morals, through the bancful influence 
of Negro slavery, fiartially tolerated, 
corrupting justice at the very source.” 

“ Slavery,” he says in another 
place, ‘ that broadest, foulest blot 
which still prevails over so large a 


* When we reflect on the wretched and 
degraded condition of the free Negro in 
the United States, as we have seen it de- 
scribed by Fearon and Hall, we have no 
reason to attribute their depravity, as Mr. 
Birkbeck seems half inclined to do, to 
their moral constitution. The actual cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed suffi- 
ciently accounts for it. 


portion of the United States, wij) 
circumscribe my choice within nar. 
row limits ; for if political liberty be 
so precious, that to obtain itI cap 
forego the well-earned comforts of an 
English home, it must not be fo de. 
grade and corrujit my children by the 
firactice of slave-keefiing. This curse 
has taken fast hold of Kentucky,Ten. 
nessee, and all the new States to the 
South,” 

Such is the delineation of Negro 
slavery, as it exists in the United 
States, which has been given by three 
independent and impartial eye-wit. 
nesses, A writer in a contemporary 
Review, not remarkable for partiality 
to British, in preference to transat. 
lantic policy, on contemplating the 
picture, expresses his keen indigna. 
tion in terms which do him the 
highest honour. ‘ The great curse 
of America,’ he cbserves, * is the 
institution of slavery, of itself far 
more than the foulest blot upon their 
national character, and an evil which 
counterbalances all the excisemen, 
licensers, and tax-gatherers of Eng- 
land. No virtuous man ought to 
trust his own character, or the cha- 
racter of his children, to the demo- 
ralizing effects produced by com- 
manding slaves. Justice, gentle- 
ness, pity, and humility, soon give 
way before them. Conscience sus- 
pends its functions. The love of 
command, the impatience of re- 
straint, get the better of every other 
feeling; and cruelty has no other 
limit than fear. That such feelings 
and such practices should existamong 
men who know the value of liberty, 
and profess to understand its princl- 
ples, is the consummation of wicked- 
ness. Every American who loves his 
country should dedicate his whole 
life, and every faculty of his soul, to 
efface the foul stain from its charac- 
ter. Ifnations rank according to their 
wisdom and their virtue, what right 
has the American, a scourger and 
murderer of slaves, to compare him- 


self with the least and lowest of 
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the European nations? much more 
of this great and humane country 
where the greatest lord dares not 
lay a finger upon the meanest pea- 
sant? What is freedom, where all 
are not free; where the greatest 
of God’s blessings is limited, with 
impious caprice, to the colour of the 
body? And these are the men who 
taunt the English with their cor- 
rupt Parliament, with their buying 
and selling votes. Let the werld 
judge which is the most liable to 
censure ;—=we who, in the midst 
of our rottenness, have torn off the 
manacles of slaves all over the 
world; or they who, with their idle 
purity and useless perfection, have 
remained mute and careJess, while 
groans echoed and whips clanked 
round the very walls of their spot- 
less Congress. We wish well to 
America, we Yejoice in her pros- 
periiy, and are delighted to resist 
the absurd impertinence with which 
the character of her people is often 
treated in this country: but the exis- 
tence of slavery in America is an 
atrocious crime, with whitch no mea- 
sures can be kefit, for which her situa- 
tun affords no sort of apology, 
which makes liberty itself distrust. 
ed, and the boast of it disgusting.” 
Edinburgh Review, No. LXI. pp. 
146_1 48, 

Thisis just and spirited. Every 
'eproach which the passage con- 
ins applies to the United States 
with an accuracy which admits of 
to cavil, and with a force which 
canot be resisted. May it pro- 
duce its due effect on the popula- 
lion Of that rising empire! And 
may they be induced, while they 
ei may, to avert from themselves, 
Xv Tepentance and reformation, the 
dgments which, if the word of 
sod be true, must sooner or later 
Wertake such cruel and impious 
ppression! “The people of the 
‘nd have used oppression, and 
“ve vexed the poor and needy, 
fea they have oppressed the stran- 
se wrongfully. Therefore have I 
ured out mine indignation upon 
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them: I have consumed them with 
the fire of my wrath. Their own 
way have I recompensed upon their 
heads, saith the LordGod.’’* (Ezek. 
XX11. 29.) 

There is, however, one circum- 
stance in the extract we have given 
from the Edinburgh Review, which 
has not a little surprised us: we 
mean, that the reviewer should have 
chosen to place Great Britain in 
contrast with the United States on 
this occasion. We know not whe- 
ther the writer intended that this 
part of his observations should be 
understood ironically. Ifso, he has 
failed of his aim. At the same 
time we admit, that a more severe 
and biting satire on this country 
could hardly be imagined than he 
has in effect conveyed by thus 
bringing her forward to darken the 
shade which he has thrown over 
the internal policy of America. In 
this view, every syllable he has 
uttered is wormwood and _ gall. 
Let our readers look back to the 
extract; and as they cast their eye 
over it a second time, Jet them sub- 
sutute Great Britain for America, 
and then say whether every ex- 
pression of vituperation, every term 
of reprobation and disgust, may 
not be applied with at least equal 
force and equal justice to the one 
country as to the other. Is the 
institution of slavery less a curse 
in Great Britain than in America? 
Is there something so peculiar in 
the moral atmosphere of a British 
colony, that the ‘“ justice, gentle- 
ness, pity, and humility,’ which 
wither elsewhere under the influence 


* We strongly recommend to the peru- 
sal of our readers 2 pamphiet of extraordi- 
nary merit which has lately appeared in 
French, and which was written with a view 
to the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, enti- 
tled, **L’Europe chatieé, et L’Afrique 
vengeé ; ou Raisons pour regarder Jes Ca- 
lamités cu Siecle, comme des Punitions 
infligeés par la Providence pour la Traite 
des Negres.” The conviction produced by 
this masterly work approaches as nearly to 
the effect of demonstration, as the nature 
of the subject would allow. 
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of slavery, should there flourish ; 
that conscience should there retain 
its dominion, and prevent all the hi- 
deous effects so well described as the 
inevitable result of unmeasured des- 
potism ?—Is “the vaue of liberty” 
less known, and are “ its princi- 
ples” less understood in England 
than in America? Are ‘ the feel- 
ings and practices’’ involved in our 
system of colonial bondage less ep- 
poscd to those principles, or are they 
less “ the consummation of wicked- 
ness,” because they exist under the 
sanction olf the British Government, 
rather than under that of the United 
States! Is it less the duty of every 
Englishman than of “ every Ameri- 
can, who loves his country, to dedicate 
his whole life, and every faculty of 
his soul, to efface this foul stain-from 
its character 2” In “this great and 
humane country” are there “no 
scourvers of slaves?”’ Cuan we forget 
that all are not free wiih us’? Or 
has the enfranchisement o! our colo- 
nial boudsmen indeed taxen piace? 
And are those Jaws at length abro- 
gated in the British colontes, which, 
‘with impious caprice, limit the 
greatest of God's blessings to the 
colour of the body !’? We have done 
much, it is true, to effect the untver- 
sal abolition of the Slave Trade ; but 
what single legislatlve measure 
have we, as a Nation, yet edopted, pot 
merelv for “tearing off the ma- 
nacles” of our Black and Coloured 
fellow-subjects in the colonies, but 
for lightening the chains of their 
servitude, for protecting them 
against oppression, for raising them 
in the scale of being? The pathos 
of a few occasional speeches, the 
barren generalities of an address to 
the Crown, the printing of reams of 
barbarous enactments, or horrid 
recitals, or studicd apologies for 
slavery, will not fulfil the obliga- 
tions we are under to these wret¢h- 
ed outcasts. It may be true, that 
their groans do not echo, nor their 
chains clank, around the walls of 
our Parliament, as arcund those of 


Congress; but how many owners 
of slaves may be reckoned in the 
two branches of our legislature, 
whose voices during the last thirty 
years, may possibly have assisted 
in preventing either the echo of 
the groan, or the clank of the 
chain, from reaching our ears? 
But it has been beyond the power 
of the loudest clamours either of 
Interest or prejudice to drown them 
entirely; and the stifled sigh, the 
suppressed but imploring murmur, 
have only pierced the deeper jnto 
the heart, on account of the distance 
from which they have been wafted, 
and the efforts made to obstruct 
their passage. But whether the 
British Parliament catch the sound 
or not, it has entered, doubtless, 
‘into the ears of the Lord of Sa. 
baoth.” And if it be true, as we do 
most conscientiously believe it to be, 
that “ the existence of slavery in 
America is an atrocious crime with 
which no measures can be kefit,?’ is it 
possible for us to Contemplate its ex- 
istence within the British dominions 
in a less fearful light? 

But we shall be told, that the 
slavery existing in our West-Indian 
colonies differs materially in many 
respects from that which prevails 
in the United States. We do not 
nican to deny this. We believe that, 
in one or two particulars, the com- 
parison might prove favourable to 
ovurown colonies. The slaves suffer 
less from cold in the West Indies 
than in America; and we do not 
mean to affirm that they are excluded 
from places of worship, however in- 
frequently they may, in point of fact, 
attend them. In all the grand and 
essential points of personal comfort, 
however, the balance turns greatly 90 
the other side. In America, they are 
in general more abundantly supplied 
with food. The labour of the field 
is there too, for the most part, of 
a lighter kind than on sugar plan- 
tations. Task work is also more 
prevalent in America than in the 
West Indies, where labour is ust- 
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ally performed by gangs under the 
immediate impulse of the lash. Be- 
sides which, the Black and Coloured 
population have a readier access to 
the means Of religious instruction in 
America than in our colonies.—But 
itis not our present object to con- 
sider at any Jength the particular 
condition of our own colonial bonds- 
men. We shall have other oppor- 
tunities of entering on that fruitful 
topice Our main purpose, in the 
present article, was to exhibit a se- 
ries of facts which might assist us in 
estimating the value of certain géne- 
ral principles which have been re- 
presented as applying to the state of 
Negro slavery in all parts of the civi- 
lized world, In its leading charac. 
teristics and more prominent tenden- 
cies and effects, itis, when uncon- 
trolled by some external influence, 
the same revolting institution, whe- 
ther administered by Spaniards or 
Portuguese, Frenchmen or Dutch- 
men, Englishmen or Americans. 
The slavery of the African race, in- 
deed, aS it exists in the dominions of 
these nations, is accompanied by cir- 
cumstances of degradation peculiar 
to itself, arising from the colour of 
the unhappy subjects of it. Still the 
tendency to abuse the power with 
which domestic slavery, under any 
form, necessarily invests the master, 
is a principle which rests not on any 
modern discoveries, but which comes 
to us upheld by the historical records 
ofevery succeeding age. The only 
hope which can be indulged of effec- 
tually counteracting this tendency, 
is from the vigilant intervention of 
some authority superior to that of 
the master, untainted with his pre- 
judices, and uninfluenced by his sel- 
fish views. In the colonies of Spain, 
for example, where the government 
assumes the entire power of legisla- 
tion, more has been done to alleviate 
the hardships of Negro slavery, and 
to pave the Way for its gradual ex- 
tinction, than in the colonies of any 
other nation. Inthe British colonies, 
on the other hand, as well as in the 


United States of America, where the 
makers of the laws are also the Mmas- 
ters of the slaves, the legal constitu- 
tion of slavery was written in charac- 
ters of blood, and hung round with 
all those attributes of cruelty and re- 
venge, which jealousy, contempt, and 
terror could suggest. If in our own 
colonies the barbarous rigour of their 
earlier statute-books has been in some 
essential respects, modified and hu- 
manized, may we not fairly ascribe 
the change to the influence of the 
public opinion at home, operating on 
the fears of the masters of slaves, 
and forcing them to the reluctant 
adoption of enactments less revolting 
in their terms, which might have the 
effect of averting the dreaded inter- 
vention of the imperial legislature ? 
But if this view of the subject be 
correct, and in whatever degree it is 
so, the written law will be apt to fail 
of its effect, and to be at variance 
with the general practice, unless a 
very vigilant and efficient superin- 
tendance over its execution shall be 
exercised by the supreme authorities 
of the state. Hence arises the strong 
moral obligation of parliamentary in- 
terference for the protection of the 
servile population in our colonies, 
and for restraining and punishing the 
abuse of the master’s power. Al- 
though slavery itself, in existing cir- 
cumstances, cannot be eradicated, 
but by slow, and cauuous, and pro- 
gressive measures of amelioration, 
yet surely by means of judicious re- 
gulations, vigorously executed and 
vigilantly enforced, it might be di- 
vested of at least a part of its ma- 
lignity. 

Let it not, however, be supposed 
that we mean to prefer against the 
West Indians, as a body, any charge 
of extraordinary criminality, or to in- 
timate that they are peculiar objects 
of public reprehension. It is not so 
much ¢hey who are in fault as the 
system with which they are, in many, 
perhaps in most, cases, involuntarily 
connected, It is their misfortune to 
have been born, perhaps, in a slave 
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colony, and to have been familiarized 
with the view of slavery from the 
moment of their birth. [It would be 
to exact from such persons some- 
thing mere than we are entitled to 
look for, something more than Is 
consistent with the ordinary phe- 
nomena of human nature, were we, 
in their case, to regard, as a mark 
of singular depravity or inhumanity, 
the circumstance of their differing 
in their feejings and habits of think- 
ing on this subject, from those who 
have been more favourably situated 
for forming acorrectiudgment. This 
is aconsideration, however, which, 
though it may disarm the severity of 
censure, and claim for such individu- 
als the exercise of the utmost can- 
dour and charity, does in no degree 
alter the duty of the British Partia- 
ment, and the British Public. If 
“ the existence of slavery,’’ as it now 
exists In our colonies, be, to use the 
forcible language of the Edinburgh 
Reviewer, “an atrocious crime,” 
then “every Englishman who loves 
his country should dedicate his whole 
life, and every faculty of his soul, to 
efface this foul stain from its cha- 
racter.” 


The Widow of the City of Nain and 
other Peems. By an UNDERGRA- 
DUATE OF THE UNiVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE. London: Richard- 
son, and Hatchard. 1819. pp. 87. 


Tue difficulty of writing sacred poe- 
try has been often acknowledged in 
words, and still more frequently dis- 
played in practice, by authors who 
on other subjects have been tolera. 
bly, and even eminently, successful. 
This comparative difficulty wil!, how- 
ever, be proportioned to the idea 
which the writer and the reader an- 
nex to the expression “ sacred poe- 
try.’ Devotional poetry, strictly so 
called, is eminently difficult ; as a 
proof of which we might mention 





the great paucity of really good 
hymns that are to be found in the 
niultifarious volumes which assume 
that title. The very idea of deyo. 
tlon seems to exclude much of that 
imagery which the higher species 
of poetry so imperatively require, 
Doctrina/ poetry, if we may use the 
expression, May In some respects be 
more easy of Construction than de. 
votional ; while in others the diff- 
Culty is quite equal, or even greater, 
It usually wants that tenderness and 
personal feeling which the former 
admits; the topicks which it employs 
are too well known, and of too pecu- 
liar a cast to excite strictly poetical 
emotions,even when they most occu- 
py the understanding and interest the 
heart. Any reader may easily be- 
come sensible of the justice of these 
remarks, by selecting some impor. 
tant subject of the Gospel (for in- 
stance the Cepravily of man, or the 
utonement ef Christ,) and endeavour- 
ing, we do not say to versify it, for 
this is sufficiently easy—but to give 
itareally foettca/ turn, and to present 
it with those almost magical associa- 
tions which accompany the perusal 
of a first-rate poem. 

The department of sacred poetry, 
which is, perhaps, upon the whole, 
the easiest, is the descriptive. Yet 
this is not without its difficulties. 
Merely to ecno the descriptions given 
in Scripture is not to invent but to 
translate ; to amplify them Is not 
only difficult, but, unless very skil- 
fully performed, appears only like 
joining a piece of new Cloth to an 
old garment,” which takes from its 
antique dignity, without giving it the 
grace of modern elegance. Pope, in 
his Messiah, has presented the world 
with a farafihrase, which interests 
every lover of poetry ; but had he 
attempted to write an or7ginal proert 
at all equal to the majesty of such 
a subject, he would have found it 
no easy task. To this we may add, 
that to most minds there is some- 
thing peculiarly anti-poetical in 
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every thing connected with the peo- 
ple of Israel. We may feel for them, 
we May assist them, we may read 
their history with interest, and their 
sacred poetry with emotions which 
no uninspired bard has ever succeed- 
ed in raising—(poetry which bears 
the stamp of celestial subdlimity, and 
which has been for many an age, an 
object rather of despairing admira- 
tion than a model that we may pre- 
suinc tO Copy)—-we may, in short, 
wriie and reason and think about 
them, but to connect them with po- 
etical imagery, at least as employed 
by modern bards, is next to impossi- 
ble. Even professed “ Hebrew Me- 
lodies’’ have had litthe Hebrew but 
the name. ‘The people to whom the 
chief part of the sacred Scriptures 
immediately relates were by no 
means celebrated for their taste in 
polite literature: they were far be- 
hind many other nations in arts, ana 
even in arms. Enveloped in them- 
selves, they were narrow and bigot- 
edin their ideas, illiberal to stran- 
cers, and almost destitute of those 
blandishments and ornaments of life 
which distinguished the scenes of 
classical idolatry. It was their high 
behest to be the favoured recipients 
ofthat Divine Revelation which was 
ulumately to spread over the habita- 
lle globe. ‘They were selected by 
the Almighty to perpetuate among 
the families of the earth the know. 
ledge of himself, especially the Uni- 
‘yand Perfection of his nature, in 
Opposition to the absurdity and athe- 
ism or polytheism of nations in other 
lespects wiser and more memorable 
than themselves. But all this, whiie 
itrenders the Jews in many respects 
the most interesting people in the 
World, by no means constitutes either 
them or any thing connected with 
them, a particularly fit subject for 
modern poetry. Indeed, most of our 
idcas of polite literature having in 
early youth been formed on very dit- 
‘crent models, it is not easy (we 
‘tate the fact, we do not justify it) to 
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bring the world at large to relish a 
really Jewish poem. ‘Touching as is 
the Scripture Narrative of “ the Wi- 
dow of Nain,” there is not one poeti- 
cal reader in twenty that would be 
tempted to purchase a froem with 
such a title, at least till he had heard 
of its qualities from other sources, 
Had Mr. Heber’s interesting poem 
been entitled ‘¢* Canaan,” instead of 
“ Palestine,” it would, probably, have 
rained few readers till that merit be- 
came known, from a perusal of its 
ccentents, which would scarcely have 
been anticipated from its denomina- 
tion. The scriptural subjects given 
at Our universities seldom produce 
poems which are viewed, by the read- 
ing part of the public, as of much in- 
terest; nor would even a novel be 
likely to gain much circulation that 
should give to its hero or heroine a 
Jewish name. The verses of A/ka- 
nah Settle must have been excellent 
indeed, if they could have wholly 
overcome the prejudice—for, after 
all, it 1s a prejudice, and anidie one 
too—which not a few readers proba- 
bly feltagainst the very name of the 
writer, 

Are, then, it may be asked, the 
topics, the histories, the doctrines of 
Scripture to be excluded from poetry, 
merely because they are difficult to 
be associated with the ideas which 
we are apt to connect with that in- 
definite word? Certainly not: very 
far from it ; especially as there is a 
mode in which they may be employ- 
ed, not only without exciting incon- 
gruous or unpoetical ideas, but with 
the greatest advantage to almost eve- 
ry composition of a serious kind. 

‘he whole secret is expressed in the 
single word adiusion. It is in this 
way that sacred poetry best avalis 
itself of Scripture: scriptural doc- 
trines must not be literally propound- 
ed ; scriptural narratives must not 
be professedly detailed; scriptural 
devotion must not be translated: yet 
there may be constant a//uszons to all 
these; allusions sufficient to excite 
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the idea, without reminding us ¢o0 
Closely of the particular passage from 
which it is borrowed ; allusions, also, 
such as will convey that idea with 
new and pleasing associations ; thus 
divesting it of the baldness of a divi- 
sion of a sermon, without destroying 
its identity, or diminishing its im- 
portance. It is by this artthat Mil- 
ton, Cowper, Heber, and other emi- 
nent poets have contrived to make 
their sacred poetry at once classical 
and scriptural, so as neither to offend 
the Christian, nor to frighen away 
the fastidious admirers of human lite- 
rature. 

Under these and similar regula- 
tions, there is a Charm in sacred po- 
etry which no other poetry can reach. 
For ourselves we scarcely know how 
to enjoy any that does not, occasion- 
ally at Icast, rise above the gross at- 
mosphere of this terrestrial scene ; 
and in which the poet does not evi- 
dence that he has drunk of those 
fresher breezes that play around the 
sacred mount. It was from * Sion’s 
hill,’’ and 

Siloa’s brook, that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God, 


that the greatest of poets invoked aid 
in his ‘adventurous flight.” ‘his 
serene spot, and 
The flowery brooks beneath 
That wash its hallowed feet, and warbling 
flow, 
....Smit with the love of sacred song, 


Nightly he visited. Into the heaven of 


heavens he presumed 
An earthly guest, and drank empyreal air. 


The author of the pleasing littie 
poem before us has wiscly followed, 
though of course with very unequal 
step, this mighty master of poesy, in 
dedicating his muse to hallowed sub- 
jects. His style, however, is formed 
on very different models ; Lord By- 
ron and Walter Scott, not Milton, 
having evidently given birth to his 
mode of treating his subject. Lord 
Byron's poetry has been denominat- 
ed “the poetry of emotion;” and 
certainly is more capable of being 








imitated with success than the Poet- 
ry of Milton, in which strength 
grandeur, and sublimity are in gene. 
ral far more conspicuous than ap- 
peals to the softer passions. [If the 
present writer, who entitles himself 
an Undergraduate of Cambridge, has 
not equalled Lord Byron in those 
points in which Lord Byron so pecu. 
liarly excels, he has at least the ho. 
nour of having avoided those moral 
blemishes which indelibly attach to 
the writings of that nobleman, and 
which it has become too much the 
fashion for lesser poets to imitate, 
The poem under consideration js 
eminently pure and Christian in jts 
sentiments; andif the subject chosen 
is Not in itself peculiarly promising, 
itis at least managed in such a man- 
ner as to become interesting by the 
piety, the tenderness, and the poetic 
feeling which are infused into it. 
The versification is Walter Scott’s, 
as well as the mode of managing 
several of the transitions, &c. The 
sacred harrative on which the poem 
is founded is bricfly recorced, Luke 
vit, 11—16. The scene opens with 
an expostulation of the Widow's Son 
to his surviving parent, to spare her- 
self part of the labour of watching 
beside his couch. 


© Subdued—his mother fondly smiled: 
‘That smile, dissolved in tears, soon fied : 
Her words were choked—she faintly said, 
‘ Jehovah bless thee, oh my child! 


Though still, he sleeps not; ceaseless pain 
Throbs in his burning breast again, 

And yet nor sighs nor murmurs break 
From his closed lips, lest she should wake. 
Fitfuland faint her sluinber seems, 
Broken by wild disordered dreams. 

Oh wretched mother! o’er thy breast 
Dark presage reigns : thou canst not rest: 
On thy cold brow that sleep may press, 
Which springs from very weariness ; 

It brings no pause from misery— 

Tis not forgetfulness to thee. 

The sight that never yet hath been, 

Is present now to Fancy’s eve ; 
Prophetic visions—dimly seen— — 

That soon shall change to certainty. 
And if, entranced, thou dost not hear 
Pain’s stifled whispers—in thine ear 
A deep groan rings,—a dying groan— 
That chills thy life-blood with its tone. 
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rho’ misery marked thine earlier date, 
and sternly felt the stroke of Fate, 

ts left thee not all desolate— 

Lone—wide wed—poor :--in every ill 

One solace soothed thy sorrow still : 

‘ris Heeting fast—not childless yet! 

rhou shalt be, ere to-morrow set.” 


« And who reclines expiring there ?— 
Itis her son—ber only sun ;— 
the child of many a fervent prayer ; 
She loves, as they can love alone 
Wise hearts are centred all in cne. 
She had another once—but he 
Long since has been, where all must be : 
ie felt for Zion—happier far 
To die, as he had lived, unchained,' 
Than mourn that latest, deadliest war, 
And view her towers with slaughter 
stained, 
The temple of his God profaned. 
She saw,—but could not share his fate, 
And exiled now, and broken-hearted, 
Far trom her native vales departed 
To linger through her joyless date, 
Inhome that more became her state :— 
And there in loneliness to mourn 
Until her orphar 1 babe was born. 
Butfrom the moment of his birth 
Sie strove to check the murmuring 
tear :— 
She had a hopethat still was dear ; 
| ‘ue, that bound her still to earth :— 
Anlo’er him, though at times she wept, 
Wien Memory woke ber past distress, 
vid gazed upon him as he siept, 
And felt that he was fatherless— 
4! was not suffering—as she prest 
Her blooming infant to her breast, 
And sought and shared his fond caress, 
And watched his opening loveliness,— 
: it midst her sadness has she smiled 
, Upon her yet unconscious child, 
iil passion’s strife began to cease 
Mad sorrow softened into peace. 
n tll, as from infancy he grew, 
‘ls mother’s love waxed stron: ger too: 
‘washer an delight to trace 
>, M iS father’s features i in his face, 
ad fondly deem, in him restored, 


“he image of her buried lord. 
* = - 7 & ‘ 


1 ! 


\lse' while health and hope were high, 
And youth shone sparkling i in his eve, 
“And scarce was manhood’s spring be- 
| fun— 
“assed the destroying angel by, 
Aud smote the widow’s son !# pp.9—12. 


Che author procceds to describe 
‘anxious attention of the mother, 
the pious resignation of the 
wh 
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‘* Mute, and meekly still, 
He bowed him to Jehovah's will, 
Nor murmured at the stern decree ; 
For gently falls the c hastening rod 
On him, whose hope is tn his Gud.” p. 15. 


In vain, however, he attempts to 
suppress his pain, and to encourage 
the fast sinking hopes of the fond 
parent ; for though ‘ when torture 
racked his breast,” twas known only 
by involuntary, “ sudden, shivering 
starts,” 


** Yet would Ler searching glance espy 

The look of stifled agony— 

For whai can ’scape a mother’s eye ? 

She deemed in health she loved him more 

Than ever mother loved before ; 

But, oh ! when thus in cold decay, 

So placid, so resigned he lay, 

And she beheld him waste away, 

And marked that gentle tenderness 

Which watched and wept for her dis 
tress :—- 

Then did her transient firmness melt 

‘To tears of love, more deeply felt ; 

And dearer s'ill he grew--and dearer 

E’en as the day of death drew nearer.” 


p.- 16. 


At length, however, he discloses 
his feelings ; tor though he had long 
suppressed them in order to spare 
his parent, “ he could not thus have 
died.” He teils her of “the faith 
that cheers his heart :” disclaims 


‘ The vain parade 
Of duties a one, and laws obeyed ; 


and in humble confidence on the 
mercy of God, anticipates the hour 
when the ** last worst struggle” shall 
be over, and * all shall be — = 
The following is part of the por- 
trait of the afflicted mother. 
“ Noon came and fled--and evening eray 
Cast o’er the room a sombre shade 
Alike to her were night and day 
Her eye was never turned away 
From the low couch where he was laid 
She could not weep-—she could not pray, 
Her soul was dark-—and with despair 
Devotion mingles not—the prayer 
Breathed hopelessly, was breathed in 
Vain 5 
Her all of being centred there, 
Anddragered herthoughts to earth again 
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Her’s was that bitterness of wo, 
Which sighs or tears cannever reach, 


Which mocks the bounded powers of 


speech :— 
A recklessness of all below— 
Of all around—above- -but one,— 
The dying vouth she gazed upon. 
So looks the mariner on tlie wave, 
Which onward rolls his opening grave ; 
On battle fields, with slaughter red, 
Where friend by friend has fought and 
bled, 
So looks the dying on the dead, 


49 


pp. 19, 20. 


We shell now present our readers 
with a longer — principally 
with a view to shew our author’s 
mode of transition and resumption. 


‘* A smile was still upon his face, 
A pl: icid calmness on his brow, 
Which death itself could not erase ; 
These might have soothed 1 her once 
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Tis eve—the sun’s departing beam 
oe Sheds his purest gleam ; 
hase li quid clouds of airy lightness, 
Which tempered his meridian brightness, 
Float gr raceful thro’ the frs rral 
And thousand hues hh there, 
In varied lustre shine. 
Day, like a virgin, whose voung hJoom, 
Lost love, and blighted hopes consume, 
Is loveliest in deciine. 
It beams for all—yet only he, 
Whose breast from pining care is free, 
(ifsuch, alas ! on earth there be,) 
Will gaze on that fair eastern sky, 
With bounding heart, and rapt ured eye ; 
To him, whose pride disdains to weep 
The cureless grief that will not sleep, 
Fair nature smiles ta vain; 
He only dwells, ’midst such a scene, 
On happi er hours, that once liave been, 
And ne’er shall be again. 


* ed x — . * 
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So deem the soul ils that sternly bear, 
And madly pride them in despair ; 
Presumptuous beings of a day, 
Who know no cares beyond their clay. 
Not thus did Zion’s bard survey 

Lhe glories of Jehovah’s might ; 
Hiis warm soul kindled, like a ray 

Shot from that orb of living light. 
‘Lord! whatis man that thou hast given 
To him this wondrous frame of heaven; 
This sun, unmated and alone, 
Who Icoks in glory from his throne, 


A feeble image of thine own ° 
Our God, from whom these wonders cams 


How great ! how matchiess is thy name" 


Fair smiles that lovely orb above 
On many a varied scene beneath ; 
The ray that gilds the bower of love 
Gleam o’er the sable train of death. 
And not an eve was upward cast, 
Of all that now through Natn past ; 
‘The fire of youth’s undaunted brow 
Was quenched in pensive sadness nov . 
And ev_ry maiden’s cheek was wet, 
Vith tender tears of fond regret.” 


We pass over the remainder o! 


poem to rive the denouement, 


She ceased—upon the green hill’s brow 
A cloud of dust was gaihering now : 
Hark! through the lyht aic echoing loud 
The murmurs ofa mingled crowd. 
Ooward the tumult rolls—'ti g$ near— 
They listen, mute with breathless fear: 
Isit the lordly Roman’s car?) 

‘The pomp and pageantry of war : 
Where Zion’s sons must swell the train, 
Of foes their inmost souls disdain ? 

Or those bold war: iors—-wild, yet free, 

e rebel bands of Galilee 
o—tiey are sige i esseTy that cry 
Is the glad shou of victory : 

‘iis high Hosanna’s loud acclaim, 

"Tis Ri "yal David’s honoured name, 
And now they wind the steep descent 
The glance, in swift inquiry bent, 
Wandered o’er all, but fixed on One-- 
Circled by numbers, yet alone, 

Robed in the garb of poverty, 

Nor king, nor priest, nor warrior he; 
Yet—why they know not—-in his mien 
A Jatent loftiness was seen: 

A more than mortal majesty, 

That daunted while it fixed the ey 


x 
a‘ 


sed, 
To Him their song's of praise addressed | 
Not thus had Abram’s seed adored, 
A heathen chief--an earthly lord. 


They come—they meet—-but, ere they pas, 


One, gracious, pitying look he cast 

On that pale mourner——marked her tear, 
And bade lier ¢ weep not ;’—to the bier 
He turned—lnt, ere he spoke his will, 
Each trembl with a sudden thrill 
OF conscious awe-—the train stood still 
The mourner, specchless and el 
On that mysterious Stranger g razed 


The countless throng that round hin m pres: 
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Cu, . 
if young he were, ’twas only seen 
; From lines that told what once had been ;— 
ze 45 if the withering hand of Time 


. Hat ismote im ere he reache dj iniS prime. 
rhe | ight rose on his check was faded ; 
ifs pale fair brow with sadness shaded ; 

¢ through the settled sorrow there 


flashed—which 


A conscious grandeur 
told 
Unswayed by man, and uncontrolled, 
imself had deignec I their lot to share, 
‘ a borne—because he willed to bear. 
Whate’er his being, or his birth, 
{5 soul had never stooped to earth ; 
Nor mingled with the meaner race, 
Who shared or swaved his dwelling place : 
But high--mysterious—and unknown, 
of Held converse with itself alone: 
4nd yet the look that could depress 
Pride to its native nothingness ; 
And bid the specious boaster shun 
the eye he dared nut gaze upon, 
superior love did still reveal— 
Not such as man for man may feel— 
No—all was passionless and pure— 
That godlike majesty of wo, 
Wineh counts it glory lo epdure— 
And knows nor hope nor fear below ; 
Nor aught that sull to earth can bind, 
But love and pity for mankind. 
And in hits eye a radiance shone— 
Oh ! how siall mortal dare essay, 
On whem no prophet’s vest is thrown, 
To paint that pure celestial ray ? 
Mercy, and .enderness, and love, 
And all thac finite sense can deem 
him who reigns enthroned above ;— 
Light—sach as blest Jsarah’s dream, 
en to the awe struck Prophet’s eyes, 
i bade the Star of Judah rise— 
pa heaven in living lustre glowed— 
e shone the Saviour—there the God. 
Oi ye—to whom the dying Lord 
Your sorrows—not his own—deplored : 
Thou, on whose guilt the Saviour cast 
\ ious of mercy—twas his last: 
fe—who beheld when Jesus died, 
Say ye—for none can tell besi'de— 
How matchless rrace, and love divine, 
In that immortal glance would shine. 
And she too felt and owned its power 
Vo sooth in that despairing hour ; 
Her nulse beat quick —at 1d to her heart 
m A ~~, « rapture seemed to dart :— 
t ue cloud that hung upon her brow 
Wore 2 off—and all was comfort now 3;-——- 
? She thought not on the dead— 
er sight on Him was riveted, 
ok such peace and glory shed : 


Of 


And why 


Whace? 


-\ 
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So the wan captive, o’er whose ccll 
No solitary sunbeam fell ; 
When years and years have ling 
Restored to light and liberty, 
Fixes his first curapuned raze 
Upon the bright sun’ livin 
¢ Short space he stoo’his kh fted eyes 
To Heaven a moment raised—he spoke— 
These words the solemn silence broke: 
‘Young man,I say to thee, arise ? ” 
pp. o7—42., 


‘ered by, 


; Pays. 


The conclusion ef the poem is 
easily conceived : we shal! give one 
short extract more. 


Whate’er in other worlds he saw 
Man knows not—none can ever know— 
But peace—and joy—and holy awe 
Stil lightened lingering on his brow, 
And o’er bis face a lustre shed— 
Not of the living, or the dead. 
‘Where am1? whither are ye 
Fair visions of celestial light, 
That seemed to hover o’er my head— 
Oh! bear me with you in your flight 
Can this be earth, and must | deem 
Twas allan unsubstantial dream ! 
Lis strange—light faded from mine eye, 
And on my brow such darkness fell 
As none have ever lived to tell. 
That last mysterious agony 
Which throbs-—and man has ceased tobe 
The frame is clay—the soul is free. 
I deemed the change had ps assed on me 
And my light spirit soared on high, 
I knew not whe rewalbaiia memory 
All passed w ith life’s returning breath ;— 
Yet still 1 feel, if such be death, 
*Lbis blessedness to die. 
But, speak—what means this sable bier, 
This funeral trainmwhence came I here ? 


fled— 


Ifa! thou too, mother—thou so near, 
And I beheld thee not.’ ” 
* x * . . * 


pp. 44, 45 


The remainder of the volume con- 
sists of fifteen short poems of a re- 
spectable degree of merit, but not 
ual in interest to “ The Widow of 
Nain.” The author frequently fails, 
where others have so often failed, 
in the strictly redégious, especially the 
devotional, parts Of his poems; thus 
verifying the remarks with which we 
commenced the present paper. We 
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L2U Review of the Widow of 


might exemplify this in what may 
be called the confesston of faith In 
the widow's son; (p. 16—18,) the 
niinstrel’s dirge (p. 34.) par of the 


widows lamentation (p. 35—37 ;) 
< nnd even 1D tie concludins: "passage 


ef this poem, which of course was 


intended to be, if possibile, the best. 
We shall extract this passage, ip or- 
der to shew how difficult it is fora 
poet, In writing religious verses, 
wholly to divest himself of the sing- 
song which so often finds its way into 
collections of sacred metre. The 
sentiments, we need hot Say, are ex- 
cellent ; and they follow as an appro- 
priate conclusion to the raising of 
the widow’s son. They are, in fact, 
some of the most important truths 

which Scripture reveals, or which it 
behooves mankind to know : they are 
the very basis of divinity, and con- 
stitute the strength ofthe feeble, the 
vefuge of the guilty, the solace of 
the dejected, the triumph of the dy- 
Le jeebuet they are noi fioetru. 


. Oacl, areas P 
yes—God,in human flesh arrayed, 


Fits matehless wlory det ed tu shade ; 


And lett bis radiant throne on h wh, 
With man to dwell—for man to die! 
Pause here——and | nder on the ! ve, 


Wiiich broucht Tehovah from above.-— 
He came-—to beai the wounded breast, 
To give the weary wanderer rest ; 

To wipe the tear from misery’s brow 
To save the guilty—such as thou ! 
Kaow—all unconscious as thou art— 

The stain of guilt is on thine heart; 

The curse hangs o’er the e--and the sword, 
Unsheathed, awaits th’ ave: ging word : 
Whither for refuge canst thou fly ? 
Behold the cross of Calvary : 

There Jesus bled, the lost to save—- 
There crushed the tyrant of the grave ; 
And, by his pure atoning blood, 

Won pardon—peace—tlhe peace of God. 
Vhy dost thou pause—must earth prevail— 
And can a dying Saviour fail? 

What hast thou here? a fleeting day, 

A scene, that soon shall pass away ; 

A spirit, restless as the wave : 

Whicu maddens as the wi! di winds rayve— 
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Delusive hopes, which charm—and yap. 
ish-- 

A still small voice thou canst not banish ; 

A dread which tells thee, ‘Thou must die.’ 

And warns thee of eternity! 

And then how dark thy doom must be, 

if Christ has died in vain for thee. 

Does sin withhold thee—does the stain 
Of guilt pollute the rising prayer ? 

TFear’st thou repulse? Thy fears are vain 
Know—all thy guilt, and all thy care, 
Thy gracious Lord will freely bear. 

Still mercy calls thee to his throne, 

The day of grace is still thine own; 

To him thy willing heart resign, 

And make eternal glory thine.” 

PP: 47, 48, 


Our chief motive in making the 
foregoing remarks, is to stimulate 
our author, and other young men of 
poetical talents, to exert themselves 
to redeem sacred poetry from the 
reproach under which it has fallen. 
There are more than sufficient ex- 
ceptions to the general rule of the 
insipidity of religious poesy, to shew 
that there is no absolute eed of its 
being conducted on the plan cf those 
inferior models which are so often 
copied by the aspirants for the sacred 
wreath. We would particularly ad- 
vise a scrupulous rejection of every 
combination of words that would re- 
mind the reader of the pulpit and the 
hymn bock. These are good things: 
indeed, there are no better things 7 
their pfilace; but their place is not in 
pectry. If the youthful bard desire 
a model, let it be such a one as the 
Cc —,. pages of the fifth h and 

sixth books of Cowper’s “ Task ;’ 
a passage which we mention chiefly 
with a view to shew that, in wishing 
to see the fechnical part of theology 
less obtruded in sacred poetry, we 
by no means wish to see excluded 
that holy animation and prominence 
of evangelical sentiment which never 
appear to more advantage than under 
the auspices of the Chrisan muse 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, e 
a eee April, at the first price. Twelve Numbers 334 
will be published in the year, each Number 
PaePARING for publication :—History of containing 672 pages. ee 
the Crusades, by C. Mills s—A Voyage in yi 
- BB ve Persian Gulph and a Journey overland The GQdipus Romanus ; or, an Attempt aye 
age pone “! W | Hende j—Litehfield to prove, from the Principles of Reasoning sy 
cuhedral, by Mr. Britton ;—Letters, by adopted by the Right Hon. Sir W. Drum- B 
nie Hon. Lady Spencer to the late Duchess mond in ‘his CEdipus Fudaicus, that the ra 
i asitaemaiat twelve Cesars are the twelve Signs of the uy 
Zodiac. Addressed to the bigher and lite- rad 
In the press :—Sermons, by Dr. Chal-  pary Classes of Society. By the Rey. Fy 
Bb mers ;—Clarke’s) Travels through Den- George Townsend, A. M., of Trinity Col- $514 
Me nak, sweden, Lapland, Finland, Norway, lege, Cambridge. : * 
ed Kussia ;—Translation of the Abbe . ai 
Guile’s Treatise on the Amusement and SHPQAIANOY ’EITIMEPIZMOL. He- re; 
Instruction of the Bind ;—A Course of rodiani Partitiones BE endd,  Parisinis edi- 


————— ll 


Seremuns on bristian Responsibility ; dit Jo. Fr. Boissonade. 8vo. 12s. bds. 


Kemarks on Scepticism, especially as it ts 


} a . . . ° - nt 
pnected with the Subject of Organization ‘ 
’ ~ . ° e a Yh, a] ata XT =) ) 2 » 7? 
and Life, in Answer to certain French and The second Numbe . of Mr. Bi llamy’s 
; iglish Physiologists, by Mr. Rennel;— ‘New Translation of the Bible”? from the 
allt N bs 4 ° a Rk» > © . " 
i = . i hk “707 ] “eq nec per k he 31 cS we 
te Penal Code of Napoleon ;—Familar 074g?" a! Hebrew, — ew the se of ; 
’ Dissertations on Theological and Moral Exodus, Leviticus, aes part wot Num ers, 
| subjects, by the Rev, Dr. Barrow, Pre- Will be published in the course of this , 
, J . : Z . m 
bendary of Southwell ;—Golownin’s Ke- month, ‘ih 
, collections of Japan. : , ; . 
Jay Cambridee.--Dr. Smith’s annual prizes tals 
_ ° ° : i. ryaeh. . the (Wo hest broficients m * 
The Rev. C. Simeon has issued propo- et 251, each ! , Bh; | 
= +h} ; a . Mathematics and Netural Philosophy, 
sls for publishing by subscription, in 10 or : pa 
Pe a ' A amongst the commencnme Bachelors of rie 
Lvolumes, demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. each, ' 1 aact hu: 7 
. “e Pe . . Arts, are this vearad udved to Mr, Joshua 
ire Homiletice, or Discourses (inthe © , ' 
, ay : ep King, of flueen 5 collere. and Mr. George 
rm of Skeletons) upon the whole Scrip- ~ Vill ’ 
ture Bail ‘ Miles Cooper, cf St. John’s college, the 
ures, Containing altogwether at least 1200 ; f  Wirenciese. Sha aubaeene ‘ 
a 2 . rsL and seca rathoters, , CU: 
. smilar to, but distinct from, those in the seightieghnriiny he Bane J . 
2 l ; e aa . for the prizes given bv the it Cprese nta- dhe 
.¢ volumes already published. The first (2) 07 f° 7. ¢ for thie University for | 
eager “a tives in Parliament tor this University fot 
vir volumes will be ready for delivery at a lM als 
Michael . the preseni year are, for the oenzor Bache- ee 
wchaelmas next ; the second four at Lady- : r Th ‘anal - . 
“¥, 1820; and the remainder he Mi lors: ©“ Quaznam fuent Oraculorum vera : 
“ty LLU § 1 remainder at the Mi-. ~ ac natura 2%—AMiddle Bachelors 
indoles ac natura : LNZLUCLE IMTCEVE a) L 


ciaelmas following. ‘he entire profits 
‘il be given to aid the Society for the 
nyersion of the Jews, and one or two 
ser religious Institutions. 


‘“ Inter veterum plifosophorum sectas, 
cuimam potissimum tribuenda sit laus vere 
sapientia ?’—The subject of the Seatonian 
prize poem for the present year is, ‘* Moses | 
Fist publish in Classi eceiving the Tables of the Law.” pee 
Jist published,—The Delphin Classics, rece!ving wees 3 
‘ih the Variorum Notes, entitled The 
Darn ) . 66.0 ° . > . e 
“sens Edition.” No. 1., January, 1819. The reported discovery of M. Morichini ' 
virgilii Maronis, Opera Omnia ex ed. respecting the magnetizing power of the 


ome. G. Heyne, cum variis Lectionibus, violet rays (Vide Christ. Observ. for 1817, 
—Sipretatione, Notis Variorum, et Indice p. 540,) which was scarcely credited in nh 
Nupletissimo, accurate recensita. Curan- this country, has received the confirmation aire 
“et Imprimente A. f,. Valpy. The price of Professor Playfair. He gives the ful- 5 


‘NOW raised, to new subscribers 19s. each lowing account of an experiment of which 
art » . - s os ° . 2 ee Yr PrAraAlwna 
‘t; on the first of April it wiil be raised he was a witness :—* After having received 


Whe . . . ; 7 e- ai 
/<U3,; andon the first of June to 2is. into my chamber a solar ray, through a ta wa 
“S€ paper. Subscribers always remain. circular opening made in the shutter, the + 


We price they originally enter. Any ray was made to fall upon a prism, such as 
l ” I « " # . ® ’ ¢ Des . = , > 
ginal subscribers may change theirsmall those which are usually employed in expe- : 

‘“arge paper, on or before the Ist of riments upon the primitive colours, The ee 
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spectrum which resulted from the refrac- 
tion was received upon askreen: all = 
rays were intercepted except the violet, 3 
which was pl laced a needie fur the pur ee 
of being magnetized, It was a plate of 
thin steel, selected from anumber of others, 
and which, upon making the trial, was 
found to possess no polarity, and not to ex- 
hibit any attraction for iron filings. It was 
fixed horizontally on the support by means 
of wax, andin sucha siete mas tocut the 
magnetic meridian nearly a t right angics. 
By a lens of a sufficient size, the whole of ibe 
violet ray was collecte Sie itoa fo oi which 
was carried slowly along the needle, pro- 
cecding from the centre towards ove of the 
extremities, and always the same extremi- 
ty ; taking care, as is the case in ie com- 
mon operation of m agnetizi ng, never to go 
back in the opposite direction 
rauing fitty-tive minutes, the needie was 
gund to be strongly magnetic: it acted 


“ 
2% 
powerfully onthe compass ; the. end of the 


After op - 


reedie v etal had received the influence of 


the violet ray repelling the north pole, and 
the whole of it att acting, and keeping sus- 
pended, a fringe of tron filings,” 

United States.—The following is a list of 
exports from the United States of America 
during the year 1817 :--- 


North of Europe m . 3,928,563 
Dominions of the Netherlands 3,397 7,775 
Ditto of Great Britain 41,43 11,168 

Ditto of France - 9,717,423 
— of Spain - 4,530,156 


3.501 937 
sO U bg sl 


Ditto of Portugal . 
All other dominions ‘ 3,907,178 





Dollars 68,313,500 


Of these exports, there were— DoJJar.. 
Derived from the sea - 1,671.00, 
from the forest - 6,484,009 
from agriculture = = — $7,222.00 
from manufactures -. 99995 O00 
Urcertam - ’ - 734,000 
These form the principal exports of ¢, 
mesiic product. 4 he exports of foreign 
articles for the same time, amounted to 
— twenty Benen of dollars, The 
ron, in all shapes, exported amounted to 
38.57 9 dollars; and the guupowder to 
356,522 pana Amongst the more cy. 
rious exports may be ran ke. | maple sugar, 
which amountes “ to 4,574 dollars, 


ae = 


Crystaliized Tin. —The art lately diseo. 
ver ed in France, called Metallic Wat ering 
ce pends upon the action of acids on alloys 
of tin. The processis as follows :—firgt, 
dissolve four ounces of muriate of soda in 
eight ounces - water, and add two ounces 
of nitvic acid : second mixture, eight ounces 
of water, two ounces of nitric acid, and 
three ounces of muriatic acid: third mix- 
ture, eight ounces of water, two ounces of 
muriatic acid, and one cunce of sulphuric 
acid. ‘The watering obtained by the action 
of these difierent mixtures used warm 
upon tinned iron, imitates mother-of-pearl 
andits reflections. By heating the tinned 
iron to different degrees of heat, stars, fern. 
leaves, and other figures, are produced ; 
and by pouring one of the above mixtures, 
cold, upon a plate of tinned iron, at a red 
heat, a granular appearance is obtained, 
Difierent colours and shades may be given 
by varnishes. When the tin is upon cop- 
per, the crystallization appears in the form 
of radiations or stars. 
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THEOL eG. 
A. Dissertation on the Scheme of Human 
Redemption, as devel ‘whi in pnt Law and 
in the eonpers OY the Rey. Joln Leveson 
tiamilion, LB. . ova. 12s. 

Sermons on “~ Parables and Miracles 
of Jesus Christ; by Edward W. Grinfeld, 
SI. A. § ovo. 10s. 

Nain and Practical Sermons; by the 
Rev. John Boudier, M. A. 8ve. Ys. 

Real Charity and Popular Charity: a 
Discourse, delivered in Charter-house 
Chapel, London, on Friday, the 12th De- 
cember, 1818, being Founder’s Day i by 
the Rev. Josiah Thomas, M.A. ts. 

The Claims of the Church of England 
to the Fidelity of its Members, mar 
fairly, and age stated: a Sermon, for 
y the Rey. R. Warner, Gd. 


oo 
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Conversations on Infant Baptism, and 
some popular Objections against the 
Churcis of the United Kingdom ; by C. 
Jerram, Vicar of Chobham, 5s. 

Discourses on the Principles of Reli- 
gious Worship, and Subjects connected 
with them ; particularly the Liturgy of the 
Church of England : : with Notes iliustra- 
tive and explanatory; by the Rev. ©. 
Mayo, LL.B. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Classical Tour through Italy and Si- 
cily, tending to illustrate some dist rics 
which have not been described by Ba 
R. 


vw 


Eustace in his Classical Tour; by 5 
C. Hoare, Bar 
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= History and Antiquities of the 

‘ywn of Newark, (the Sidnacester of the 

Romuns ;) interspersed with biographical 

sketches, and Pedigrees of some of the 

principal Families, es profusely embel- 

ished with engravings; by W. Dickinson, 
Y/ Oa 


roq. AtO. dé. 2S. 


Uxbridge ; Containing copies of interesting 
aublic ducuments, aud a particular account 
ofall charitable donations, left for the bene- 
érof the poor; by George Bedford, A. M. 
- d Tiomas Hurry Riches. 8vo. 12. 

ji His tory and Description of the City of 
York; by W. Hargrove. S vols, royal Syu, 
l o 

Remarks on the Causes, Pre evention, and 

‘reatment, of the present prevailing E; 1 
smi commonly called Typhous Fever, 

. mr the use andl benefit of the people ; 

.O, Porter, M.D. 2s. 6d. 

“Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bo sort Ato. 

» Annual Biography and Obituary, for 
319, pis Silhouette Portraits, Svo, 13 

Bi ogtap yhical Conversations on Celeb: 
ed Travellers ; comprehending distinct nar- 
ratives of their personal ere es ; Pe the 
Rev. W. Bingley, M.A. F_L.S. 6s. 61. 

Annals of Parisian coaa, yt the 
Rev. W. Gresswell. Svo. 14s, 

A Compendium of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Elesian and Painting; illustrated 
bythe technical terms 10 art; with practt- 
cal observations cn the essential lines, and 
the forms connected with them; by K. 
Dagley. 4to. with pilates, 10s. 6d. 

The Lite me Adventures of Antar, a 


celebrated Bedowen Chief, Warrior, and 


Dy 


Edinburgh Missionary Sociciy,. 


Phe History of the Town and Borough of 





Poet, who flourished a few vears prior to 
the Mohammedan Era: now first translat- 
ed from the original Arabic, by Terrick 
Hamikon, Esq. 8vo. 9s, 6d. 

Letters on the Importance, Duty, and 
Advantages of Early Rising ; addressed to 
heads of families, the man of business, the 
lover of nature, the student, and the Chris- 
tian, S8vo. 6s. 

A Description of a New or Improved 
Method of constructing Wheel Carriages ; 
to which are pre ak some Observations 
on aa gag in general, with en- 
gravings ; by J. V. Koster. 3s. 

A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq.M.! 
from Jobn Ireland, D.D.  8vo. Is. 

A Letter, addre ssed to Agriculturists, 
on Tithes, Tithe-owners, Tithe-reniers, and 
Tithe-payers ; by R. Bingham, 9d, 

Facts and Observations towards forming 
a New Theory of the Earth; by William 
Knicht, LL.D. Belfast. Gvo. 9s, 

Newgate, and other Poems; by Dr. 
O'Halloran. 

Hore Britannica, or Studies in Ancient 
by Bs Hughes. . > vols. Svo, 


T> 


3 alae 1 History ; 
18s. boards. 

ke Historical, Topographical, Statisti- 
eal, and Philosophical View of the United 

States of America, from the earliest Period 
tothe present Time; by the Rev. William 
Winterbotham. No. I. 3s. 

History of Brazil. Vol III; by BR, 

Southey, ; 

Narrative of an Attempt to discover a 
Passage over the North Pole to Bhering’s 
Straits ; by Capt, David Buchan. 410. with 
ph: ites, 
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DINBURGH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


fee Edinburgh Missionary Society was 
‘vmed in the year 1796. Having speed: ly 
tained funds to a considerable amount, it 
soon after, in conjunction with the London 

il Glasgow Societies, actively engaged in 
fissionary labours. In those exertions 
nich have proved so highly beneficial in 
i¢@ South Sea Islands, Western Aitica, and 
‘maica, this Society furmerly crave assis- 
ice, although these misstors have fi 
(ame years past been conducted cntirely 


uJ other institutions 


¢ 


{ 


Che deptsrable situation of t 
lan tribes of Rousstan Dartary 


I 
particulariy brought under t 


~ii 


NTELLIGENCL. 


of the Society, a mission was, in the year 


1802, established at Karass, a village on 
the lines of Caucasus, where a grant ee land 
was obtained from the Russian Govern- 
ment. Ifere much go 1d has been dene.— 
he Scriptures have been translated and 
printed in the Turkish or ‘Tartar language, 
and circulated among the natives; as well 
as various tracts on Mohammedan:sm and 
Christianity. A nuniber of children re- 
from stave rys still remain at the 
Socicty’s settlements, and promise to be 
y useful in dillusing the Gospel 
among their countrymen. ‘Three of them 
are alveady actively engaged in missionary 


g ~ , . } 2 . é 
services ; others have died inthe faith and 


emiment 


hope of the Gospel. At this interesting 
3 ' T . . 
station, the Sultan Katte-Gherv received 
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those serious impressions which, there is 
no reason to doubt, issued in his true con- 
version to Christianity; and Messrs. Pa- 
terson and Galloway, the missionaries now 
Jabouring there, have lately observed the 
most hopeful symptoms of favourable im- 
pressions on the minds of several indivi- 
duals around the settlement. 


But besides this, by means of the Karass 
Misssion, the most important preparation 
has been made for almost unlimited mis- 
sionary exertions and usefulness, through- 
out all the regions over which the Tartars 
roam, or in which their language Is spo- 
ken. 


The Emperor of Russia has maintained, 
for niany years, a large guard of soldiers 
and Cossacks, to protect the settlement 
from the hostile incursions of the Cabar- 
dians and Tartars; and arrangements are 
at present makirg, which, itis hoped, will 
enable the missionaries to act more efhi- 
ciently, than, in consequence of the unset- 
tled state of the country, they have for a 
considerable period been capable of doing. 
Were this station secure, no spot could be 
more important in a Missionary paint of 
view From it, the state of the various 
tribes in the recesses of Caucastis might 
be explored, many of whom, not long ago, 
had at least the protession of Cliristiant- 
ty; and atempts might be made to bring 
them back from their present degraded 
ignorance of every thing peculiar to the 
Gospel, or from that apostasy to the 
faith of Mohammed, to which they have, 
in many imstances, been violently com- 


pelled. 


In consequence of tle wars, which so 
unhappily interrupted cur intercourse with 
Russia, the Societv’s operations, for some 
time, greatly languished. On the re-esta- 
blishment of peace, a new impulse being 
given to the society, two of their missiona- 
ries, Messrs. Michell and Dickson, were, 
in the year 1815, directed to proceed to 


Astrachan; a city situate at the mouth of 


the Voiga, on the Cas)ian Sea, where there 
is an abundant field of labour tor many mis- 
sionaries, among Tartars, Calmucks, Turks, 
Persians, Jews, and even Brahmins, who 
either constantly reside there or in the 
neighbourhood, or who occasionally visit 
wt; and where there are, consequently, 
peculiar facilities for the distribution of the 
Scriptures, and tracts, in numerous lan- 
guages. Maintaining a constant corves- 
pondence, and the most cord «al co-ope- 
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ration with the Russian Bible Society, ana 
acting in some measure as their agents jn, 
that part of the empire, during less than 
three years, Messrs. Mitchell and Dick. 
son, with the assistance of James Peddie 
Andrew Hunter, and occasionally a Rys. 
sian pressman, have printed and publisheg 
no fewer than 20,000 copies of Turkish, 
Tartar, and Arabic tracts ; two editions of 
the Psalms, consisting of 5000 copies each : 
S00U of a second edition of the Gospel by 
St. Matthew; 5000 of St. Luke’s Gospel; 
5000 of a second revised edition of the 
whole New ‘Testament, the expense of j: 
being defraved by the Russian Bible So 
ciety ; together with 2000 copies of s 
Matthew, in the Orenburg dialect. These 
publications have been sent into Georgia, 
the Crimea, and every province of Russia 
where the ‘artar language is spoken or 
read; they have reached Bucharia and 
Persia, and liave been so extensively circu. 
lated, as to warrant the Missionaries jp 
saying, “© We have reason to believe that 
there are few of the tribes between the 
Caspian and the sources of the Indus and 
the Ganges, of which there are not to be 
found individuals who have received parts 
of the Scriptures from us, by means of 
Armenian merchants, who procure them at 
our depository.” Such, besides, is the 
demand for the New Testament among 
the Tartars throughout Russia, that in the 
province of Kazan alone, above 2000 copies 
have been most earnestly solicited ; so that 
it is highly probable a third edition wil! 
soon be required. Accounts also have 
just been received, stating that the Mis- 
sionaries at Astrachan have been employed 
by the Russian Bible Society to print 
5000 copies of the whole ‘Vartar New Tes- 
tament in the Orenburg dialect, as pre- 
pared by Mr. Fraser; ancb at the expense 
ef the British and Foreign Bible Socie- 
ty, 2000 copies of the Book of Genesis, 
prepared by Mr. Dickson, from the Jew- 
ish MS. in the Jagatai Tartar, found bs 
Dr. Pinkerton at Bachcheserai, in 1816, 
and whicli promises to be a highly usetu! 
WOrk. 


This station being of high importance, 
the Rev. W. Gien, and Mr, M‘Vherson, 
with their wives and families, have since 
been sent thither. The increasing 
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resent cost. 
9,500/. they have as yet only realized 640/. 





The whole must be paid in the course of a 


few months. 


Nearly about the same time, two other 


of the Society’s Missionaries, Messrs, Fra- 
ser and M‘Alpine, were directed to proceed 
to Orenburg, the capital of the Russian 
province of the same name, and situated 
about 500 miles N. KE. from Astrachan.— 
Here the field for missionary labour is not 
jess extensive, and hitherto has been far 
more promising, than either that of Karass 
oe Astrachan. The Kirghisian Tartars 
have listened with eagerness to Christian 
instructio n, and Mollonazar, whose name 
is well known to the friends of the mission, 
; made an open, and, for more thun eigh- 
teen months, a steady ‘and consistert, pro- 
fession of Christianity, in which his wife 
has lately joined him. When Walter Bu- 
chanan, a ransomed and converted Cabar- 
lian, and a valuable missionary, was ad- 
dressing the Kirghisians, Mollonazar ex- 
claimed, with tears in lis eyes, ‘Oh! what 
good services have we done to God, that he 
should send his Son, yea his only Son, to die 
for such sinners as we are?” And when 
parting with the missionaries, he said, “Oh ! 
{do pray you to pray for me, that I may 
es and kept from offending God, for 
Id) assure you I pray for you all, ” “¢ He 
tld me,” s: ays the Missionary, ** that when 
le was alone, he could not cease to think 
of God, and to pray to him; and even in 
the market,”? said he, ‘* T pray in my heart 
to God.” The brethren at this station, 
lave been lately joined by the Rev. Dr, 
Ross, and Messrs. Gray and Selby, from 
whose assistance much ‘good i is expected. 
fhe Society have heard with reyret that 
Missionaries have procured lodgings 
vith Very great difliculty, and those so un- 
comfortable, that their health is greatly 
endangered, For this, and other reasons 
hotiess important to the success of the 
mission, buildings must he erected in the 
urse of next summer, in the vicinity of 
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nearly finished their studies,wiil be ready for 
being sent out in the course of next sum- 
mer; and Mr. M‘Alpine, who was obliged 
to return home on account of the state 
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yu ¥ 
of his health, is now so far recovered, e 
that he hopes then to resume his labours .a 
at Orenburg. The Society have, in conse- 1 
quence, determined to establish a fourth f 
Station in the Crimea, where there is rea- ¥ 
gon to believe missionaries will receive e* 
the most cordial welcome from the natives. 1a 
A plan for this purpose has been submit- pe 
ted to the Society, by the Sultan Katte- ave 
Ghery, into which they have cheerfully ks 


entered, and which promises to be produc- 
tive of extensive usefulness. 


Such are the mears which the Society he 
have employed, and the plans they have 
devised, for extending the hght of the Gos- 
pel to the benighted Mohammedans. In ts 
the prosecution of this work, they have un- 


der their charge, including missionaries | 
and their families, ransomed youths, and wi 


students, seventy-three persons, allof whom 


depend solely upon the Society for their 
support. In order that these valuable in- P 
dividuals might not be reduced to distress 
and want, nor their labours lost to the 
cause in which they are engaved, and that 
the liberal plans devised for Astrachan, 
and Orenburg, and the Crimea, might be ns 
speedily carried into effect, the Society z 
have made great exertions throughout 
Scotland, for raising the necessary funds ; nie y 
but after all, they find themselves in debt, 
to the extent of more than eight hundred 
pounds. They have therefore lately made 
ab appeal to their Christian brethren in 
Fogland, which they trust will not prove in 
vain.—-Subscriptions and donations may be 
sent tuthe Treasurer or Secretaries; name- 
ly, James Inglis, Esq., Banker, Hunter 
Square; the Rev. David Dickson, West 
Kirk Manse ; or Mr. Joseph Liddle, Bank 
Street, Edinburgh. 


IRISH SOCIETY. 


An institution has just been established | 
in Dublin, entitled the Irish Society for ‘. 
promoting the Education of the Native Irish | 
through the Medium of their own Lan- 
guage. The patron, president, vice-pat- 
rons, and vice-presidents, have not yet 
been appointed. ‘The Committee consists 
of the Right Hon. Colonel Barry; Right 
}ion. Mr. Justice Daly; Hon. James Hew- 
iit; Hon. Colonel Gore ; ; Rev. R. Wynne, 
.R. Daly ; Rev. Thomas Goff; _ 
Francis Fox; Roderick Connor, Esq; \ 
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LL. Smyth Guinness, Esq.; W. C. Hogan, 
Esq.; Robert Lannigan, Esq.; Francis 
Lear, Esq.: Thomas Lefroy, Esq.; W. S. 
Mason, Esq.; H. Monk Mason, Esq. ; Ro- 
bert Newenham, Esq. ; Dr. Charles Orpen ; 
Thomas Parnell, Esq.; Major sirr; 
George E. V, Vernon, Esq. Tie Secreta- 
ries are: the Rev. E. Groves; Rev. J. D. 
Sirr; William Woodmason, Esq. 


The exclusive objects of this Society 
are to instruct the native Ivish, who still 
use their vernacular language, in what 
manner to employ it as a means for obfain- 
ing an accurate knowledge of English ; and 
for this end, as also for their moral amelio- 
ration, to distribute among them the Irish 
Version of the Scriptures by Archbishop 
Daniel and Bishop Bedell, the Irish Pray- 
er-book, where acceptable, and such other 
works as may be necessary for school 
books, disclaiming, at the same time, alt 
intention of making the Irish language a 
vehicle for the communication of general 
knowledge. 


All books distributed by this Society in 
the Irish language, unless in particular 
cases, are to be printed in the Irish charac- 
ter, as affording the greatest facilities in 
the perusal, and to be accompanied in ge- 
neral with an English translation in parallel 
pages or columns, as being a measure cal- 
culated to promote the acquirement of the 
English language. The schoolmasters em- 
ployed by the Society are to be generally 
instructed in the late improvements in 
education; and none are to be engaged 
but such as are abie to instruct their pu- 
pils totranslate Irish into English. The 
schools encouraged by the Socicty are to 
be chiefly formed on the circulating prin- 
ciple already found so highly beneficial in 
Wales, and in the Highlands of Scotland ; 
and the situations selected by the Com- 
mittee for the establishment of schools, 
whether permanent or circulating, shall be 
in the remotest and least instructed parts 
of the country where Irish prevails most, 
and where fewest schools of any kind are 
to be found. No schoolmaster shail be 
permitted to change the station for his 
school till he first produces a certificate 
signed by a Clergyman of the parish, 
whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, or 
by some respectable person in the neigh- 
bourhood, that the pupils placed under his 
care, or the greatcr part of them, are capa- 
ble of construing the Irish Testament into 
English 


Among the rules of the institution, it js 
appointed, that the office of Patron shall 
be appropriated to the members of the 
Royal Family, or the Lord Lieutenant. 
that the Vice-patrons shall be appointed 
exclusively from among the Peers of thi, 
realm, temporal and spiritual; that ege) 
subscriber of five guineas annually, shallj 
be a Governor; and each donor of fifty 
guineas, a Governor for life; that eaci 
subscriber of one guinea annually, shall be 
a Member, and each donor of ten guineas, 
a Member for Life; that clergymen trans. 
mitting a congregational collection to the 
amount of ten guineas annually, and per. 
sons collecting one shilling per week, or 
Qs. 6d. per month for this Society, shall be 
members; and that the Committee shis/! 
consist of twenty-one members of the 
Church of England, resident in Dublin or 
the neighbourhood, with the addition of 
such country members as they may deem 
it expedient to select. 


The objects of the Trish Society will be 
more fully developed by the following ex. 
tracts from an address issued under their 
authority. 


‘¢ There is great reason to deplore the 
ignorance, and consequent vicious habits, 
which so awfully cl.aracterize a large por- 
tion of the native population of this coun. 
try, who either speak Irish exclusively or 
Enghshimperfectly. It is admitted by all, 
that the remedy must be seugiht in an ex- 
tensive system of education ; while expe- 
rience has fully proved that there are dark 
spots on the map of Jreland where the light 
of education, according to the present sys- 
tem, can never penetrate. A little censi- 
deration will prove that an impenetrable 
obstacle is presen’ed to its admission in the 
prevalence of the Irish language, while the 
course hitherto adopted to prevent the use 
of that tongue, not only has completely 
failed, bui bas also entailed a grosser men- 
tal darkness on a large portion of tlie 
people, who superstitiously avoid the Eng- 
lish language, through which alone this i- 
jurious policy would allow them to be in- 
structed. Contrary alike to the dictates oi 
sound philosophy and experience, do the 
members of the Irish Society consider the 
design of eradicating the vernacular tongue, 
by discouraging and impeding the use 0 
it during the early efforts of the poor 
peasant, towards the culture of a mind 
yet wholly unhabituated to any intel 
lectual exertion, and by debarring him 
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from all knowledge except he seek it by 


means of a foreigh Janguage. Let this 
system be adopted, and when the first diff- 
culuies of the learner are overcome, cvery 
new idea must be acquired by a laborious 
process of mental translation ; and the stu- 
dent, in consequence, be left still liable to 
misapprehension and error. Few, how- 
ever, would be the cases where such equivo- 
cal progress might be made, or sufficient 
perseverance exerted, to overcome tie for- 
midable embarrassments with which edu- 
cation bas beenchecked by a system,found. 
ed on the presumption, that an uninformed 
nan will seek instruction with so much 
avidity as to take more than usual pains, 
and make more than ordinary sacrifices to 
obtain it ; unaccountably tn Jove with that 
of which he knows nothing, and desiring 
benefits of which he cannot comprehend 
the uulity. 


«“ The case of the Wendans, the Cornish, 
the Manks, the Scotch, and the Welsh, all 
concur to evince the imbecility of attempt- 
ing, in the first stages of education, to sub- 
stitute another language for those native 
oral signs with which the people have been 
accustomed to interchange their own ideas, 
One hundred thousand pounds, and the la- 
bour of a hundred years, was expended in 
Scotland, only to show the futility of the 
undertaking. If any other appeal be ne- 
cessary to corroborate such facts, it may 
be made to the experience of him who will 
endeavour to learn Greek or any foreign 
language without the intervention of his 
own. 


‘The Irish Society, however, are not 
unmindful of the unquestionable advanta- 
ges which would arise from the use of a 
common lanyuage, or of the higher degrees 
cimental cultivation which the English 
language can afford. With this view they 
propose merely to distribute, in the Irish 
lancuagre, Primers, Bibles, or Extracts from 
the Scriptures,of the version of Archbishop 
Daniell and Bishop Bedell; and where it 
can be done with propriety, and without 
offence, the Book of Common Prayer ; 
either printing these books themselves, or 
becoming the medium for their distribu- 
tion, if granted to them by other Societies. 


“In undertaking to distribute the sacred 
Scriptures, they apprehend that they pro- 
ceed in the same spirit which dictated the 
order by which the Bible was translated 
iito English, and fixed in every church for 
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the use of the whole commonality of the 
realm ; that they might read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest them. And in under- 
taking to distribute the Look of Common 
Prayer, they only act im Consistency with 
their characters as churchmen ; wishing, 


where it is practicable,to afford the use of 


that admirable form of sound words, which 


at once serves {0 point out that spirit of 


piayer by which alone we can expect to 
derive any spiritual improvement from the 
perusal of the Scriptures, and forms, at the 
same time, an incomparable compendium 
of those doctrines which are inculcated in 
the Bible. 


“If ihe Society shall, by these means, 
enforce the knowledge of true religion, give 
a tasie for general information, and teach 
the people how to acquire a radical ac- 
quaintance with the English language 
through the medium of their own, they 
may confidently anticipate a speedy revolu- 
tion in the moral character of the country, 
end the universal adoption of a common 
language. Once taught the rudiments of 
learning, a desire for further knowledge 
will necessarily be excited, and the pupil 
be induced to pursue the study of Engtish 
where that desire can alone be gratified, 
and his own individual welfare, as the mem. 
ber of a commercial country, be simultane. 
ously promoted. 


‘*Two distinct societies of Protestant 
Dissenters have been instituted for the ex- 
press purpose of extending useful know- 
ledge among the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Ireland. We are very far from desiring to 
undervalue or discourage their labours : 
but we confess that their existence and 
partial success makes it more urgent for, 
and’ incumbent on, the United Church of 
England and Ireland, to take her own part 
in the same cause. Let her rescue herseif 
from the charge of slumbering on a subject, 
the importance of which she has unequive- 
cally recognised in the Irish Act of Uni. 
formity; the canonical injunctions in its 
favour, A. D. 1634; and the instructions of 
Charles 1. to the Irish Clergy, conveyed 
through, and drawn up by the special de- 
sire of Primate Us'er. Anxiously would 
the Committee endeavour to wipe away 
the odium of such an accusation; and 
earnestly therefore would they press it, on 
all the members of the Fisteblishment, to 
permit it no longer to be urged, that Dis- 
senters are the only persons now publicly 
engaged in the prosecution of an object, 
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first proposed and fostered by the Episco- 
pacy of the Church of Ireland. 


~ 
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“ The constitution of the Irish Society, 
they hope, is consistent with the cbjects 
they have in view. By their rules the di- 
reciion of its affairs is exclusively vested 
in churcliimen ; and any of the digt taries 
ofthe church who wii ionour the Society 
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16, Upper Sackvilie-street, Dublin. 
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An intere sting ge work has been I 

lished in Du! n-.we presume by the f 

of the Societv—entitled * A brief Skeich 
of various Attempts which have been made 
to diffuse a hawt dge of the 
tures, through the Medium cf the Irish 
Wanguare.” Jt contains a mass of intelh- 
sence, bearing on the reneral subject, and 
may be cons 
who wish to cain A formation On tue ues. 


liviv Scrip- 


ulted with advantage by those 


tion of the exnediency of diffusing reiiyious 
; ‘ _ .. a #eqe ir } . s 
santo —_— in the pative di 2ct of the 


The president and members of the Bom- 
bay School Committee, alter having pro- 
vided for the education European and 
Cristian clhiidrenof beth sexes, Lave at 
Jencil curned ther serinus consideraucn to 


tie means best calculated for extending 
the blessings of inteilectual cultivation to 
the native children of India. 

The result of this consideration has beea 
the preposal of a vlan, so palpably beneii- 
cial, andso tender of peculiar prejudices, 
that it has already met with the complete 
H: iantnagee on of the assembles of two 
classes of the native inhabitants, not the 
hicia powerful from numbers and wealth. 


A Mohammedan youth, fheson of a sea. 
pry in the office of the chief secretary to 
goveroment, who hus received ——— 
for about a year at the central school inthe 
townof Bomb: VW, gave, in the course of 
rigid examination, proofs of capacity 
ty convey to lis countrymen the rudiments 
of tuition in English, on the plan of Dr. 


such 
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Bell, that the first class of upwards of twey 
ty Parsee children was to be placed unde 
his care. A prospectus of the pron sed 
plan has been translated into the Pers; ian, 
Hindoostanee, and Guzerattee languages . 
and is now printiog for the purpose ot :. 
tribution, in order to diffuse amon & the 
native inhabitants a more general knoy. 
ledge of the means about to be offered 
them, of edu 
their respective dialects, more Extensive ‘ly, 
economically und effectually, than has b ith. 
erto been in their power. 


A teacher of the Guzerattee has declar. 
ed himself ready to attend the central 
school, in order to prepare himself for in. 
struction on Bells plan. The Committee 
have determined to address the Calcutta 
Sc} — ny for books, tables, &e to b 
translated at Bombay, into the dialects 
peculiar to this part of India; which, as 
Enelish books, ave to be furnished 
schools, with 


well as 
gratuitously to the native 
such other aid as it 
the Committee to bestow. 


“Even in the article of native books, 
however, the 
the plan are not altogether unaided by na- 
tive enterprise: fifty copies of an clemen- 
tary pie rattee work co mprising (he aip! nae 
bet, oncise Vac 
ro ah etic, accouats, the forms of letter 
writing, bonds, obligations, leases, and ins 
terest tables, which are now printing by a 
Parsee inhabitant of Bombay. have been 
subscribed fer, as well as the same number 
ot copies of a translation into the same 
languaye of a Persian work, containing ale 
€usy epitome of the lives and remarkable 
suyings of the Grecian philosophers. 


The Bombay School Committee have 
met with the most zealous support of the 
government and the public at that presi 
dency. 


The progress of this benevolent desire 
to extend education in India, is not confin- 
ed to Bombay. Among other institutions 
of this nature may be mentioned the Cal: 
cutta School-book Society, which has I ately 
received a contribution of one thousand 
rupees from the governor general, who 
has the honour of being the founder ot 
this highly useful establishment. We are 
glad to find that his lordship is evincing 4 
laudable anxiety for the improvement and 
happiness of the natives. The follow 
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cuent spee ch delivered by him to the Bri- 
sh ‘nhabitants at Calcutta, in reply toa 

ngratulatory address presented by them, 
non occasion Cf his lordship’s late inilitary 


t 
Pale 
\ 


sucCCsse€s. 


“ ! concur ardently with you in the sen- 
(ment you express of our obligati on to aim 
tyendering What we bave done still more 
ranefic ial to the inhabitants of India. The 
main obstacles to our infusing improve- 
ment are removed; and we may certainly 
disseminate useful instruction, without in 
the shultest degree risking dissatisfaction, 
y meddling with the religious opinions of 
tle natives. Information on practical 
ints is What is wanting to the people: 
for, from: the long course of anarchy in 
those parts, all relations of the community 
are confused. This government will not 
luse sight of the object. We may surely 
succeed in inculcating principles of mild 
and equitable rule, distinct notions of social 
observance s,anda Just sense of moral du- 
3, leading, perhaps, in God’s good time, 

1 purer conception of the more sublime 
chimonthe human mind. At least let us 
Jowhat is inour power. Let us put the 
seed into the ground, and Providence will 

termine onits growth. Should it be the 

ll of the Als Almijhty that the tree should 
rise cae Aourish, and that the inhabitants 
of those extensive regions should enjoy se- 
cu ‘ and comfort under its shade, we shall 
have dune much for many of our fellow- 
creaturcs ; but we shall have done well also 
firthat in which our jiveliest interest is 
fixed. ‘The cherished memory of our fore- 
casting’ beneficence will remain to future 
timesin India the noblest monument of the 

itish name.” 


Similar addresses on the favourable ter- 
ination of the late campaign, having also 
ecn presented from the British inhabi- 
taits of Moorshedabad and Berhampore, 
aid from the native inhabitants of Calcut- 
ta; the noble Marquis, in reply to the lat- 

', 00k occasion to observe, that he “ can- 


rol teel, and never will make, a distinction 
. 
vu interest between the native subjects of 


e Indian government and bisown country- 
nen; and that he is conscious he can have 


we prude of meriting British approbation, 


‘lv in proportion as ie promotes the hap- 
‘ess and welfare of the native popula- 
) 


KETUGCE FOR THE DESTITUTE. 


Phe object of this Society, as our rea- 
's are aware, is to provide a place of 
“ge fur persons discharged from prisons, 


or the hulks, unfortunate and deserted fe- 
males, and others, who, though willing to 
work, are unable, from loss of character, 
tu procure an honest maintenance; and in 
cases of very urgent necessity, to afford 
temporary relief to distressed persons, till 
parochial or other assistance can be ob- 
tarned.—Persons, discharged frem penal 
confinement, are considered the primary 
objects of this institution. The males, in 
the establishment in Hoxton, are employed 
in shoe-making, basket-making, tailors’ 
work, and preparing fire wood for sale. As 
an encouragement to good conduct, a por- 
tion of their earnings is reserved for those 
discharged with the approbation of the 
Committee. 


The Annual Report for 1819 states the 
admission of males as follows :-—From 
January Ist, 1818, to January Ist, 1819, the 
Committee have admitted into the estab- 
lishment in Hoxton, eighty-six males, 
namely ; 
Pardoned by the Prince Reger if, In or. 

der that he might receive the bene- 


fits of the Refuge - - . l 
Convicted, and judg ment respited upon 

the same condition - . 1S 
Tried, acquitted, and recommended by 

the Court to apply to the Retuge lt 
Having suffered imprisonment . LI 
Discharged from the hulks . 6 


Recommended by magisirates, having 
committed crimes, but mercifully 
spared from being sent to prison 

Destitute of character, and criminal 14 

Vestitute, not crimival . - 4 


Total of males admitted $6 


During the same period they have dis 
charged fifty-three males, namely ; 
Apprentices to a gentleman at the Cape 

of Good Hope, as agriculturists and 


cultivators of the vine - ° tf 
Apprenticed to trades - - - 7 
Recommended to employment in 

trades, of which they had learned 

sufficient in the Refuge to earn their 

maintenance - - - 7 
Recommended as cook to a captain of 

an East Indiaman : - - } 
Sent to sea, well equipped - 5 
Sent to pop ti at his own nae st I 
Discharged at their own request, in 

order to go home to their frtonds ) 
Delivered to their triends, incorrigible 4 
Absconded - - : 7 
Died - . - - i 


‘Total of males discharged 52 
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There remained in tiis part of the Insti- 
tution, January Ist, 1819, seventy-eight 
males. 


The Committee lave embraced every 
opportunity of giving aid to those, whose 
circumstances did not require admis. 
sion intothe Reluge; and they have res- 
cued from pressing want, and enabled 
to go with decency to their homes, or by 
supplying them with tools, clothing, and 
money, to go to work and earn their sub- 
sistence, several men, who would otherwise 
probably have sunk in the vortex of crimi- 
nal association, and have been lost to every 
good hope. 


From January ist, 1818,to January Ist, 
1319, why teres females were admitted 
into the Establisimentin Hackney Road, 
namely ; 


Pardoned by the Prince Regent, in order 
that they might be admitted lito the 


Kefuge ‘ - - 2 
Convicted, and judgment respited upon 

the same condition - . 14 
Having yi imprisonment ‘ 13 
Tried and acquitted . - 7 
Convicted, fined, and disc! iil « 7 
Discharged bv Asana - 4 
Rex nmended | by magistrates - 13 
Destitute, and criminal ° Q7 
Destitute, not criminal . . 2 


Total females admitted 83 


During the same period the Committee 
huve discharged seventy four females. 
nainely ; 


To friends and relatives - 27 
To respectable service ° - 36 
At their ows coquest ° e 5 
‘To ther respect ve parishes - 3 
Disurdeily - . . . * 
oe 


Total of females discharged 74 


On January Ist, 1819, there remained in 
be Establis! ‘ment, Hackney Road, seventy- 
sats pone : 


4} 


The Committee have also afforded tem- 
porary relief and protection to young wo- 
inen, who were in danger of failing before 
the dangers which they had to encounter ; 
several of whom they have had the satis- 
faction of restoring to their friends in dis- 
tant parts of the country, by whom they 
were aliectionately received. A large pro- 
portion of those recommended by them to 
service or to their friends, in the las: and 
former years, are maintaining good and 
respectable characters. 


The laundry affords constant labour to 
all the strong and healthy females, ‘phoge 
who are not able to undergo the Fatigue of 
that department are employed in ucedle, 
work for the establishment, whilst “" 
greatest possible care is taken to instruct 
the whole of them (in their turn) in every 
branch of domestic service. 


Schools are daily opened for the young 
vio ignorant, wherein they are taught to 

read, and an opportunity is afforded to 
an one, as the evening returns, of mek. 
ing progress in writing and arithmetic, un- 
der the direction of the superintendents 
Religious instruction and exhortation are 
regu! are added to the other branches of 
knowled: re; and no method is heglecied, 
which can be supposed to carry with it an 
inducement to penitence and amendment 
of life. None are ever discharged from 
the institution, except in cases of irre. 
claimable perverseness, till they afford such 
evidence of their change of life, of their 
sincerity, and of their obedience, as may 
warrant the committee in recommending 
them to respectable service, or to the for- 
giveness or favour of their parents or 
friends. 


The Committee, considering it a princi- 
pal object of the institution to provide an 
asylum for persons entirely destitute, and 
more especially for those, who from loss of 
chanuntet are utterly unable to procure 
even atempvrary Maintenance, and thus to 
prevent that increase of crime which so 
often follows from absolute want—with the 
view, also, of assisting the benevolent de- 
signs of the Society for the improvement ut 

vison discipline and reformation of juve: 
sale off enders—have opened places of tem- 
porary refuge, where persons of the above 
description are rece ived by the order of 
any of the members of the Committee, and 
maintained, until otherwise provided for, 
at the cost of the individuals who give the 
order. Upon these terms there have been 
aimitted into the temporary branches ¢ * 
the Refuge, since they were opened ont! 
6th June, 1818, up to January Ist, | 1819, 
one hundred and twenty-five persons of 
both sexes, for whom no other shelter re- 
mained, and no mode of subsistence, x 


ceptin the haunts of crime. 


The Committee relate a number of !n- 
teresting cases; most of which, having 
appeared in the Reports of former years, 
we shall not transcribe. 


We are glad, however, to find appended 
to several “of these, such notices as the 
following, dated January 1, 1519. 


“He is now footman in a genticemas 
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amily, wherein he is in considerable esti- 
jation.’—“ This young woman is ima 
good service, and doing well.” —“ She is 
vow married, and is the mother of a fami- 


ly,” &c. SC. 


The following cases occur among those 
not marked as having been before re- 
yrted. 


« This is the case of a young man, re- 
— in early age from that parcatal pro- 
rection which had been afforded, as far as 
incumstances would allow, but from which 

usually necessary that the older 
branches of a numerous family, however 
respeciahie, shiould be separated for the 
purposes of life. His education and talents 


made him acceptable to gay companions, 
wo S90n induced him to yield to the soli- 
ciiations of pleasure. {lis own allowances 
ot money were soon wasted, and he pro- 
ece : ¢ fo appropriate the property of his 
enplovers to the indulgence of his illicit 
nit ie He went on to the commission 
cf other acts of dishonesty, until justice 
verteok him, He was tried at the bar, 
conviesed, and underwent a considerable 
neriod of vaprisonment 5 at the expiration 

viich, he found himself a outcast from 
sicietv. Tis fetends could net peor-ahte 
lim; wor Could they recommend to others 
oe whom they dared not receive sg 
selves. He quitted the prison without 

acter or reference; lis name dreaded 
even by those who could not but love him. 
No hand was raised to help him; nor 
was there a place upon earth, except in 
the retreats of villany, where he could 
thrust his head. 


i 


“He applied to the Refuge for the Des- 
tute, and his application was successful. 
le was permitted, for fourteen months 
within its walls, to think upon his condi- 
tun, and to consider his ways. His re- 
‘ction was ucep, and his resolves sincere, 
He has been restored to society, and has 
deen two years in a most respectable con- 
ion of life, in which the integrity and 
ionour of his conduct have obtained him 
the confidence of his employers, and the 
‘cnewed love and esteem of his parents and 


icnds, 


Ta this case not only an individual has 
veen rescued from misery, but a whole fa- 
Muy has been raised from dejection and 
“vitaw, by the restoration of their son, 
wo was dead, butis alive again; who was 
st, Lut is found.” 

“A girl, only fourteen years of age, in 
*Scauence of the constant employment of 
‘! thotter at a distance from home, was 
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exposed to the snares of wicked and aban- 
doned characters residing in the neigh- 
bourhood, and was led by degrees into their 
vices, At length she was apprehended for 
stealing a watch, the property of the per- 
son in whose house the mother lodged, and 
was capitaily convicted. In consideration 
of ler youth, she received his Roval High- 
ness the Prince Regent’s pardon, upon con- 
dition of her being admitted into the Re- 
fuge. The condition was gladly accepted 
by the unfortunate girl, and she was admit 
ted. Inthe course of fifteen months, hav- 
ing conducted herself well, she went to 
service, and is now living in a respectable 
family, to whom her conduct is most ac- 
ceptable.” 


“ In the year 1812, a young woman, who 
had been employed by her father, a gar- 
dener in the country, to sell the produce of 


his labour in the market,accustomed herself 


to appropriate a part of the receipts to the 
supply of her own vanity in dress. These 
practices led to crimes of a more flagrant 
nature, in the perpetration of one of which 
she was apprehended, and recommended 
by the magistrates of the quarter sessions 
to the Refuge. She was admitted, and in 
due time sent to service. She soon after- 
wards married, and is now a widow, living 
ina reputable situation.” 


“In the year 1810, a young woman, 
twenty-one vears of age, who had deen se- 
duced aiid afierwards deserted, maintainec 
the resolution, even amidst the most forlorn 
circumstances, of submitting to every kind 
of misery, rather than resign herself to a 
Vicious aad criminal course of lite. She 
was received into the Refuge for the Des- 
titute; a situation was provided for her, 
which she long held with credit; and she 
is now married, and lives respected.” 

“ A native of a village in Lincolnshire, 
brought up to the business of a cabinet- 
maker, came to London at the age of nine- 
teen years, where by his labour he obtain- 
ed an honest livelibood. In this way he 

continued to follow his employment for 
some years, Whea he married a young wo- 
man, of decent parentage, of the same vil- 
lave, Soon after this, bowever, he began 
to associate with dissolute companions ; to 
support himself among whom he stole a 
considerable sum of money from a person 
lodging inthe house with tim, For this 
crime he was confined on board the huiks 
for six vears. Upon receiving his discharge 
he came to London; but not being able 
to procure e mpiovt nent, he fell into a 
wreiched state of destitution, His own pa- 
rents were dead, and those of his wile re- 


fused to hsten to his eon) plaints. In this 


ta 
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condition he presented himself to the Com- 
mittee of the Refuge for the Destitute. He 
was received into that institution in No- 
vember, 1815, and having conducted himself 
soberly and usefully for nearly twelve 
months, he became reconciled to his wife’s 
relations, with whom he is now following 
his own business with integrity and com- 
fort.” 


«* A man, 40 years of age, who had main- 
tained a respectable character for some 
years in a mercantile house, was detected 
in stealing some articles of small value, for 
which he was sentenced to one month’s im- 
prisonment. Upon his liberation, no one 
would took upon him,and be was soon reduc- 
ed to the utmost distress. He was admitted 
into the Refuge for theDestitute in the year 
1815, where he remained for ten months, 
behaving himself well : he was then reccn- 
ciled to his uncle, a farmer in the country, 
his only relation, whose esteem and good 
opinion he now enjoys.” 


“A boy, 13 years old, the son of decent 
and industrious parents, in consequence of 
the slackness of the business in which he 
had been usually employed, was left at lei- 
sure to form an acquaintance with vicious 
characters of his own age,and was soon after 
convicted of stealing. The Judge, thinking 
that some prospect of reclaiming the poor 
boy presented itself, respited his sentence, 
upon the condition of his being admitted in- 
to the Refuge forthe Destitute. He was 
received in May, 1815, and remained under 
its protection fourteen Months, conducting 
himself irreproachably. His parents then 
requested that he might be restored to 
them, their business being brisk. The 
Committee, having a favourable opinion of 
the boy, granted their request; and he 
conducts himself, to this day, as a reformed 
character.” 


«A young man, 54 years of are, who 
lived in a most respectable service for thir- 
teen years, robbed his master’s cellar of 
some wine, which he drank with his com- 
panions, Although he had replaced the 
wine with some of another guality, his 
dishonesty was discovered, and he tost his 
piace and character. For two years he 
wandered about the country, seeking a 
place of service ; and at length was reduced 
1o profound distress. In the moment of 
cespondency, be became acquainted with 
the nature and views of the Kefuge, to the 
Committee of which he made instant ap- 
plication, and was admitted by them. Hav. 
ing conducted himseif uniformly v. ell for 
two years, he was recommenced as a ser- 
vant into a respectable fumily, which he 
was obliged to leave at the exviration of 
$:X Montlis, through loss of health. 


“ The following letter from his magte, 
was transmitted to the Secretary, , 


“©¢ My dear Sir, 

‘© «Tam sorry to say that your Refuges 
is about to leave us. His health is the sole 
cause. I part with him with regret; anq 
it is but justice to him to say, the Refuge 
was never in my opinion more successfy| 
than in the instance of this poor fellow, | 
have found him a trustworthy, valuable sep. 
vant; and, had his health permitted, we 
should never have parted. It is now hij 
own wish, not mine. 

wey am, &e. &ec? 


“ Having regained his health, the object 
of this report soon cbtained a place more 
suited to his health and strength, wheres, 
his former failure in duty, and subsequent 
sufferings are not known, and wherein fie 
maintains a conscience void of offence... 
January 1, 1819.” 


“ A widow, 54 years of age, whose lus. 
band had formerly kept a shop in Dubiia, in 
whigh she subsequentiy failed, came to 
England: and, having some relations jn 
London, she soon succeeded in obtaining a 
situation as a servant. From this she was 
discharged upon the suspicion of having 
been concerned with some others,who were 
lodgers in the bouse, where she was ser. 
vant, in committing depredations upon the 
property of her mistress: although untried, 
she was considered as guilty. Her friends 
could not do more for her, She took lodg- 
ings, and endeavoured to obtain a subsis- 
tence by needie-work. In this she could 
not succeed, and by degrees she fell intoa 
desperate state of penury. At length, im- 
pelled by hunger, she stole an article cf 
dress from a public shop. She was appre- 
henced and committed: and, after being 
in Newgate a considerable time, she was 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to two 
montiis’? imprisonment in the house of cor- 
rection; to the period of which time she 
looked forward with terror, knowing that, 
when discharged thence, she had no home 
to yo to, nor the protection of any friend, 
under which she could place herself. 

‘© When the time of her release ap- 
proached, she requested the governor 


to permit hee ta remain within the walls 
i ly 
] 


of the prison, where she would willing!y 
underpo any labour in return for the 
morsel of bread which nature might 
require. Tais could not be comp! ed 
with; and be expla ned to ber the ature 
and views of the Retuge for the Destl- 
tute, She became petitiones there, 
ancl Was sdmited. She was found to 
be womar of good education, and she 
rendered herself useful in the estabosit- 


ne 


S 
ment nearly two years; when regaining 
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~onfidence in herself, and a suitable situa- 
tion being offered to her, she again entered 
‘he world. For two years her conduct was 
ivoprenene in the situations which she 

led. Towards the close of the last year, 
ast after agratuity had been voted her by 
the Committee, as a reward for her perse- 
verance and integrity, she fell ill of the 
typhus fever and died. 

«“ The Committee have the satisfaction 
to know, that she was valued by those with 
whom she lived, who spared no attention 
toherin her sickness, and buried her at 
‘heir own cost.” 

“ 4 woman, of very respectable connex- 
ions in the West of England, was deluded 
from home at the age of nineteen, by a per- 
son wilh whom she lived in L -ndon fifteen 
years; when, to her inexpressible surprise, 
ie was apprehended upon a charge of felo- 
ny, and, being f found guilty, was transported 
fur fourteen years. She, who had been 
ensidered his wife, was left in a state of 

estituuion and disgrace, being looked upon 

; those who had known her, as involved in 

hisguit, A few months after his depar- 
ture fur the place of his banishment, she 
btained a situation as servant ; and being 
very much distressed, through the want 
of necessary apparel, was induced to bor- 
row of aperson, Who lodged in her mas- 
ter’s liouse, a small sum of money for the 
nurciase of what she wanted. Before her 
wages became due, the repayment of this 
money was demanded, to effect which she 
niedged a spoon, the property of her mas- 
ter. Before it could be replaced, the tran- 
saction was discovered : her past life was 
orourht into review: she was considered 
45 ani “abandoned woman, was committed to 
prison, tried and convicted. 

“The real circumstances of her case be- 
ig represented to the Judge who sat upon 
et trial, judgement was respited, and she 
vas recommended by the court to the pro- 
‘ction of the Refuge. In the autumn of 
€ year 1816, she was admitted; and a0 
iaintained a c haracter of industry, intes 
‘y, and obedience until the sprir g of a 
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‘woking over our memoranda of the 

cign transactions which have taken place 

ice our last survey, we perceive but two 

Mson which it appears necessary at pre- 
“it to offer any observations, 
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year 1818, when she was sent as a servant 
into a gentleman’s family in the country, b 
where she is now living.’ ty 

“The young man, who supplies the sub- pf 
ject of this case, is the son of a tradesman, 


a citizen of London. His father not hav- . 
ing employment enough whereby to main- a, 
tain his family, the mother, attended by this “a “ 
lad, attempted to earn a little money by ¥ 
selling milk. She soon died, and the milk ae 
concern, being now chiefly under his ma- “r 


nagement, became unprofitable. Finding at 
that his stock of money was wasted, he re- ) 
sorted to felonious means of obtaining a 
supply, broke open a box belonging to a 
person who lodged in the same house with re 
his father, and stole therefrom several i 
pounds of money. He was soon discover- 
ed to be the perpetrator of this deed, and 
was brou; eht to trial, found guilty, and con- ; 
demned to suffer death. His youth plead - tg 
ed for a mitigation of that dreadful sen- " 
tence ; and he was graciously pardoned by “% 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
upon condition of his being admitted into . 
the Refuge and abiding by its rules and re- ‘ 
fulations. He was admitted ; and he has 
now fulfilled his part of the stipulation, hav- 
ing steadily applied himself to the acquisi- 
tion ofa useful trade for more than three 
years. Being now thought capable of earn- er 
ing his bread in the world, he was a few 
ioe ago recommended to employment. 

‘It is creditable to this young man, who 
had been brought up from his infancy in 
habits of indolence, having never been 
taught any profitable employment, that in 
the short space of three years he should 
obtain such proficiency in a trade as to °°" 
enable him to earn his bread thereby.” 

‘Yo those who wish to assist this valua- 
ble institution, it may be proper to state, 
that the ** Short Account” of the Society 4 
may be had gratis, atthe bar of the ny 
of London Tavern, and Lloyd’s Coffee. 
house ; also of Asperne, Hatchard, Ph lips, 
Rivingtons, or Stockdale, booksellers, Lon- | 
don ; and at the Refuge, Hackney Road 
and Hoxton. : 


AFFAIRS. 


Unrirep SrTraTvres.—The first relates to 
that painful subject Which we have already 
several times hac 


occasion to mention ~~ 


the military butehery (for such it ts now 
very gencrall) acknowledged on both sides 
of the Attantic to have been) of our two 
unfortunate countrymen, Arbuthnot and ay 
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Ambrister. An important and somewhat 
curious document has appeared in the shape 
of an official letter from Mr, Adams, the 
American secretary of state, to the repub- 
iican minister at the court of Madrid, in an- 
swer to the representations of the Spanish 
government, relative to the occupation of 
the Floridas. The view of the subject 
taken in this letter differs not materially 
from those well-known ideas of policy and 
expediency which have been avowed or act- 
ed upon by the United States on some 
other occasions ; and with which we have 
at present no concern, except to express, in 
passing, our firm conviction both of their 
sinfulness and their ultimate futility. Mr. 
Adams, however, in detailing the argu- 
ments immediately on his brief, for the in- 
formation of a Spanish jury, has seen fit, 

evidently for the benefit of by-standers, to 
devote the greater part of his remarks to 
the case of our unfortunate countrymen. 

If the line of argument in this letter were 
to be considered as the mode in which the 
Cabinet of Washington have argued, or in- 
tend to argue, the point with the Court of 
St. James’s, no reply, we conceive, could 
be too indignant to express the feelings of 
our countrymenon the occasion. Mr.Adams 
not only excuses but justifies, not only jus- 
tifies but eulogizes, the motives, the words, 
the actions of General Jackson ; while he 
bestows, with true republican freedom, the 
most contemptuous language, not only upon 
the two unhappy individuals immediately 
concerned, but upon other British officers 
who had employed or assisted them in their 
intercourse with the Spanish authorities or 
Indian tribes. We will not, however, fora 
moment, believe that the Government of the 
United States intend to adopt the unworthy 
sophistry of Mr. Adams, or of General Jack- 
son’s other admirers. We are liappily con- 
firmed in this charitable hope, by the Re- 
port of a Committee appointed by Congress 
to examine into the question; a Report 
framed upon the same eguitable views, and 
dictated by much the same indignation, 
which have been manifested on this side 
the Atlantic. It is true, we could have 
wished to have found that this Report had 
been adopted unanimously, instead of rais- 
ing itself by a sickly majority of one vote 
only out of seven, over a counter-Report 
which had for its object not merely to ex- 
culpate the general and his officers, but to 
thank them, io the name of their country, 

for their meritorious services, But still, 

taken with this somewhat dishonourable cir- 
cumstance, we trust it has not been lost 
upon the Houseof Representatives. In- 
deed,after the discussions which have taken 
place, we cannot doubt that every American 


ke) 


eo 


will be anxious to remove trom his Country 

the stain imprinted upon it by the base and 
vindictive conduct of usagent. We hay. 
not space to transcribe, or even abridge, 
this Report: nor is it necessary, Since 
though bighly honourable to the character 
and impa wtislit y of those who voted for it in 
the arreapr iti if contains nothing more 
than the plain sense of every unbiassed 


man would dictate on a plain matter of fact. 


The points established by it are, that the 
proceedings were illegal, unprecedented, 
unnecessary, unreasonable, ard unjust, 

The exp ediency as well as the justice of 
this Gecision will now be more strongly felt, 
in consequence of a sanguinary order issu. 
ed by the King of Spain, to put to death all 
foreigners found in the ranks of the Inde. 
pendents in South AfMerica. Against this 
unwarrantable order both the British and 
the American ministers at Madrid have 
found it necessary to protest. Common 
consistency requires that the United States 
should disavow the proceedings of Genera! 
Jackson. 

Cevton.—The only other article of fo. 
reign intelligence which we propose to men- 
tion, is the favourable turn of affairs in the 
island of Ceylon. The rebellious move. 
ments to which we bave lately bad occasion 
to allude, are now nearly, if not wholly, 
suppressed. The Malabar Chref who ha 
aspired to the crown of Candy has bee: 
taken aig mer, together with his pri a al 
agent. This capture has produced the most 


beneficial consequences in allaying the re- 


bellious spirit which had been excited. Thi 
influence and intrigues of the principal mo- 
ver being atan end, the delusive hopes hei: 
out have died away, and in every province 
the malecontents were hastening to submit 
to British authority, and to give the best 
proof of their submission, by laying down 
their arms. Long, therefore, before this 
time, we may conclude, that the British 
dominions in the East, insular as well as 
continental, have returned to a state of pro- 
found tranquillity ; except, possibly, a slight 
diplomatic misunderstanding w ich ma} 


still exist between the Dutch colonial go- 


vernments and ours, respecting the mode in 
which the surrender of Java was conducted, 

and some other transactions in the Malayan 
Archipelago. These being subjects for the 
pen, and not the sword, can scarcely be 
considered ag in any measure obscuris g that 

cloudless horizon which at present bout 
our Oriental possessions. 

And what, we would earnestly ask, is the 
first aspect in Which the present state of our 
possessions in the East must necessaril 
strike a Christian spectator ? When we b 
hold new territory daily added to our: 
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minions, the natives peaceably submitting 
to our authority, our subjugated or allied 
rributaries increased by scores of millions 
ya single campaiga, so that we hear the 
Governor-General of India telling us, in 
is masterly speech on the late war (a pas- 
sage from which we have quoted in another 
lepartment of our Number,) that ‘ tie 
indus is now our frontier” —can we for a mo- 
me at doubt whether our responsibility in- 
creuses with our acquisitions ? whether to 
communicate the great charter of our iin- 
jovial hopes to the natives is 2s Much our 
uly, 98 to guarantee their civil rights ? and 
whether to pretermit any feasible and pru- 

a¢ means for their conversion to Chris- 
Vanity, is not, to the full, as great a yiola- 
jon of our obligations, as to neglect intro- 
luciag among them the arts, the know- 
ledge, the judicial wisdom, and the moral 
feeling, of European communities ? We do 
not answer these questions : they diciate 
‘icir own reply; and cold indeed must be 
ihe heart, or more than ordinarily obtuse 
he understanding, of that man who does 

t respond to the chord which has been 
ruck. We shall not pursue the subject, 
as any remarks which we may have to make 
nit will oceur more appropriately in cur 
yutices of those various Christian Societies 
vhich are directing their benevolent exer- 
tions towards this important quarter of the 
globe; and which, now that the long-ex- 
anded portals of the tempie of Janus have 
slosed, will, we trust, find that those of the 
Prince of Peace are daily unfolding them- 
selves more widely to shelter and protect 
a lost and perishing world. 


DOMESTIC. 


The proceedings in Parliament continue 
to present the most interesting, and indeed 
aimust the only interesting, feature of our 
domestic affairs; and it is no slight gratifi- 
eauion to find so large a part of that practi- 
cal wisdom, that exalted patriotism, and we 

eht even add that restless national ac- 
wity, which have no longer adequate scope 
i the noisy scenes of external war or in- 
‘ernal tumult, taking perhaps a less osten- 
ations, but not less useful direction, in the 
erulation ot our domestic policy. A large 
‘at of the proceedings in Parliament, 
wtnge the present month, have borne di- 
Uy on the amelioration of the human 
‘ace, ‘The state of our criminal law, the 
‘ysteta practised both in our ordinary pri- 
‘uns and on board the Irulks, the delicate 
‘ubject of impressment, with the condition 
‘the poor and the laws affecting them, 
‘avé again come prominently into notice. 
“ven tue welfare of the infant part of our 
pulation has not been forgotten, as an 
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pears, among otier poinis, from the dis- 


cussions relative to the employment of 


climbing boys in sweeping chimneys, and 
the existing regulations respecting the 
ages and treatmént of children in our manu- 
factories. No ultimate decision, however, 
has yet taken place relative to any of these 
subjects: we shall therefore defer the re- 
newed discussion of them till they necessa- 
rily occur in a more matured shape. 
Inquiries are also. proceeding in the 
Hlouse of Commons, relative to the neces- 
sity and expediency of the existing usury 
and quarantine laws ; on both which points 
the ailiculty appears to us to be less in dis- 
coveriny abstract truth, than in overcoming 
the prejudices which have long prevailed, 
and the removal of which might probably 
be attended with temporary inconveniences. 

The principal remaining subjects of par- 
liamentary intelligence, relate to the care 
of the King’s person, the restriction oa cash 
payments, and the public revenue. 

With regard to the first, in consequence 
of the decease of her late Majesty, it ap- 
pears that 58,000/. per annum, the income 
appropriated to her for fife, together with 
10,000. enjoved by her as the guardian of 
the Royal Person, in consideration of the 
expenses which she might be obliged to 
incur in the discharge of her duties, have 
become disposable. The former sum will 
be applied to the service of the state, de- 
ducting, however, the amount of suitable 
annuities for life to her Mjesty’s servants : 
the latter it is proposed to continue to the 
Duke of York, who is to succeed her Ma- 
jesty in the care of the King’s person; a 
proposal which has met with considerable 
opposition in the House of Commons, on 
the ground of its being an unnecessary exe 
penditure of the public money. The expen- 
ses of the Windsor establisliment are pro- 
posed to be reduced trom 100,000/. per 
annum to 50,000/. 

Considerable light has been thrown on 
the views, both of the Bank of England and 
his Majesty’s Min:sters, relative to the re- 
sumption of a metallic currency. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer baving intimated 
x proposal of continuing the restriction, 
without inguiry, Uli the Ist of March, 1820, 
Mr. Tierney signified bis intention to move 
fora Committee on the subject of the Bank, 
on which the Directors rejuested that their 
aifairs might undergo an wuvestigeation in a 
Secret Committee, betore ony measure 
should be proposed to Parliament. It is 
intimated, indeed, both by the Bank and 
the Ministry, and the intimation coming 
from such a quarter is not a little alarming, 
that the impediments in the way of cash 
payments are not by any means of a tem- 
porary nature, and that it would be but a 
deception to represent them as such to thy 
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i36 inswers to Correspondents. 


nublic. In reply to the very natural inquiry 
he opponents of the present system, 


of °! 
sWiy, then, did Ministers lcld out so 
strongly last SESS!O1), expectatt WS, woien it 
now 2) Dears are us tar off as ever from be- 

news 1 shat the late 


ng realized: 116 auswered, th 
and present meancral of the Conti- 
nent, particularly the protraciion of the time 
stipulated tor tt payment of the French 
loan, have produced very unexpected ef- 
fects of great magnitude upon the state of 
the money market in Great Britain. Such 
a view: fthe subject see ns to us untenable 
on any principle of political economy hith- 
erto adopted or promuiged by intelligent 
The evil is simply resolvable, we 


men. 

apprehend, into the Excessive issue of a 
paper currency. Contract that issue, and 
casii payments may be resumed witout 


dificuity. Lo those who wish to obtain a 
complete and most luminous view of this 
subtle subject, we would stronziv recom- 
mend two works which have lately been 
published ; the one a Re view of a publie: 
tion of Me. Ricardy’s, inthe jast Edinburg 
Review ; the other, a Letter (said to be 
written by Mr. Coppleston, of Oxford) to 
the Right How. Rebert Pech In this last 
publication, the ruin us effects of the pre- 
sent system on the Comiorts and even mo- 
ral interests of society, and especially of the 
Jabunring classes, are most ably and con 
vincingly extibued —-When the Secret 
Committee was appointed to examine into 
the subject, Mr. Trerne ey ™ oved that it 
should be authorized to inquire into * the 
effects produced upon the exchanges and 
the state ot the circulating medium bv the 
restrict.oa, andtoreportif any and what 
reasons 
period iow fixed by law for its termina. 
tion 2? but this motion was superseded by 
an amendment ofthe Chancellorof the Lx. 
chequer, limnitirg them to an inquiry into 
** the present mae ofthe Bank with refe- 
rence to the exped.ency of cash paymei ts 

yeriod fixed by law, and into such 
if Rig 


i- 
h 
il 


‘Xist tor continuing it beyond the 
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wher matters as are connected with i 


ANSWERS 


would arise from so doing, 
We cannot answer Mr. 
us bv our Correspondents. 


Scip19 AMILIANUS; CLericus LANCASTRIENSIS; IGNoTUS; A paper on 
Abuse ot Singing ;” Vicanus; G ; AN Inquirer; Juveris; Rusricvs; 
syp1eus; E.; and the good-humoured Expostutarnix, 


are under consideration. 


Tt; 


GG/. Bank Note, 


“The re mainine Nalfof a ‘ 


In moving for the appointme: ntofa Com. 
mi'tee of Finan ice, the outline of the ec: 
mates for the preseat vear has been vary 7 
dental brought forward by Government. 
The income of the country in the year end. 
ing January 5, 1819, (including arrears) 
amounted ‘osomewhat more than fifty-four 
thijlions, which, de ‘ducting arrears, produ. 
ces an excess of about four millions beyond 
the permanent revenue of the preceding 
vear J is gratifying to add, that this in. 
crease, Which is about ten per cent. on the 
perm: anent taXes, 1s not upon any one art}. 
cle or revenne, but upon nearly forty of 
those included in the excise accourpt. ‘The 
amount of exports has been 35,325,000/. 
during the year ; beine ab-ve 3.000,0007 
more than the preceding vear, and nearly 
100,0U0/. more than the year 1815, in which 
the exports excee Ind those of former year: 
by 10,000,000/ Doubtless this is a cheer. 
lng statement; thouch it remains to be 
proved how far this unexample “dd ‘xport has 
found suitable markets, and consequently 
what benefits it will bring to this cou: 
in return, It appears, upon the whole, i 
the calculations of Government, that the 
income of the year exceeds the expenditure 
by four or five millions ; which, consider. 
ing that not less than 17,000,000/ of annual 
taxes have been remitted since the war, is 
a fact of no slightencouragement. It must 
not, however, be forgotten, that in the pre. 
ceding restimate Ho provision is made for 
the sinking fund,for which thirteen or four. 
teen million iS wilt be wanting : so that, in 
point of fact, supposing the sinking fund to 
proceed at the rate at which it hes 1 hitherto 
proceeded, there would, instead of a sur- 
plus, be a large deficit to be raised by losn. 

A variety of papers have been laid on the 
table of Parliament relative to the negotia- 
tions at Aix-la-Chapelle, respecting the 
Slave Trade, the substance of which we 
mean to give in our next. In the mean 


he 


time, we grieve to say that nothing effec. 
c - 4 


a 


tual has been done at the Congress for the 
final extinction of this traffic. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ps obliging query, without betraying the confidence reposed «1 
“ Tne 
Cav- 


wave been received, and 


We cannot decide on pags i’s papers, ae he favour us with a sight of them. 7 
= = “Lie 

No. 6505, for the British and Foreign bine 
dix to the Report 45 


Society, has been dul ily rec cived, and will be printed in the Appendix to 


* Anonyo 10US.’ 


elcome 


W «. know nothing of the author of the paper to which CLericus aljudes: he is we 
toreprintitif he think proper, though we are not aware « f any particular beneit tia 
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